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A Study in the Economic Condition of 
Ancient India 

INTRODUCTION 

r | THERE are many problems relating to the study of the 
^ economic conditions of ancient India which have not 
been adequately dealt with by any writers on the subject. 

For example, to what extent were the conditions of the 
country under its Hindu rulers reflected in India under 
Muhammadan sway ? Is there any evidence to suggest that 
some kind of survey of the culturable lands had been made 
under the ancient Hindu regime ? Can any relation be 
discovered between the records of that period and the revenue 
records of Akbar’s time as contained in the Ain-i-AJcban ? 

Can we trace any analogy between the ancient territorial 
divisions and those in use under Muhammadan rule ? or in 
the system of maintaining local police stations for the pro¬ 
tection of the country and the arrest of criminals ? or in the 
weights and measures employed, or in the coinage in use ? 

Do the figures indicating the strength of the fighting forces 
available from different parts of the country in the two periods 
assist us to draw any comparisons ? 

Side by side with these questions, other subjects of inquiry 
call for full and impartial investigation. What was the form 
of the political and administrative organization in ancient 
India ? Was India, or any part thereof, under a democratic 
or republican system of government, or did the conditions 
resemble more the feudal organization of mediaeval Europe ? 

What were the relations between the rulers and the land- 
owners, and between the landowners and their tenants ? 

What was the social status of the ruling classes, and of the 
labouring orders ? What, again, was the economic condition 
of the lower grades of society ? Was the standard of living 
of the labouring classes high or low ? And to form any definite 
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opinion on this question it is essential first of all to ascertain 
the rates of wages paid and the prices of the common foodstuffs. 

It is with the above problems that I seek to deal in the 
present thesis. In the sections treating of the territorial 
divisions, the population and weights and measures evidence 
is disclosed that tends to show that the record presented b} r 
Abu'l-Fazl in his Ain-i-Akhari was based to some extent at 


least on records that had also been maintained in the Hindu 
period. The statistics given in respect of the numbers of 
mahdls or parganas, the information supplied as to the 
number of troops on the muster-roll, and as to weights, 
measures and coins bear a remarkably close resemblance to 
the facts and figures revealed by my investigations into the 
conditions of the Hindu period, a resemblance that cannot 
reasonably be ascribed to chance. 

In Chapter VI, I have sought to show what were the actual 
position and powers of the aristocratic classes and their 
relations with the rulers of their countries; and, if the inter¬ 
pretation of certain terms therein suggested be accepted, it 
will be seen that the social and administrative organization 
in ancient India was similar in more respects than one to 
the feudal system of mediaeval Europe, and resembled that 
in old Rajputana as described by Tod, and that of the Chamba 
State as recorded by Dr. Vogel. In Chapter V, I have tried to 
frame from the only data that seem to afford a possible clue 
a rough estimate of the total population of the eighty-four 
countries ( de&a ) comprised in ancient India. 


Chapters III and IV are devoted to a study of the 
weights, measures, and coinage, the rate of interest and the 
prices of foodstuffs and other things, as ascertainable from the 
ancient literature and the inscriptions available up to date. 
In Chapter VIJ the same sources have been minutely examined 
to discover what were the wages of labour, and what the 
standard of living of the labouring classes in those early days. 

In the course of these inquiries it has been necessary 
to consider Reverai important statements and statistical 
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figures, some of which had been rejected by scholars on 
the ground of “ Oriental exaggeration”, or on other 
grounds had been interpreted in some novel wav. 
For instance, there are the . figures recorded by. 
Iiiuan Tsang under the term translated hitherto as 
“ circuit ”. My first aim was to try and find the source from 
which he had derived his information, and, next, to decide 
what was the most reasonable interpretation to be placed 
upon them. If my solution be accepted, the figures recorded 
by the traveller can be reconciled with other information 
that has been handed down to us ; and they would go to show, 
moreover, that only about half of the total area of India 
had by that time been surveyed, the remainder probably 
consisting of hills, forest and jungle not yet fully explored. 
In this connexion I have been able to show from Samskrta 
sources that the correct number of countries (desa) comprised 
in ancient India was eighty-four. Hiuan Tsang had given 
descriptions of eighty-two countries, while Sir A. Cunning¬ 
ham had sought to reduce this number still further. Attention 
is then directed to further details contained in the old 
Hindu records, leading to a new interpretation of the word 
gra7na, so constantly used in the ancient writings and in the 
epigraphical records. In the Southern Indian inscriptions 
some figures are given which had been interpreted as meaning 
the numbers of towns or villages within certain areas. I have 
shown that the word grama or other synonymous term used 
in those records does not mean village, town, or city, but an 
estate, or a 4 survey village ’, or tnauza. I believe this to be 
the first time that such an interpretation has been assigned 
to the word grama. I have quoted passages from Samskrta 
works which record in some instances the same numbers of 
gramas as given in the inscriptions ; and I have cited references 
which disclose that Muhammadan writers have also recorded 
corresponding figures. 

Attention has next been devoted (Chapter II) to the 
smaller territorial divisions, known as janapada, gana f and 
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gulma , and their administration. With the aid of passages 
from the Puranas I have calculated approximately the 
average area of a janapada and of a gaiia or a man data, and 
of a city proper and of the larger area, including suburbs, 
which I call a 4 city-jurisdiction 5 . As a result of these 
researches, it has been found possible to give a reasonable 
interpretation to certain passages in the jatakas, in which the 
“ circuit ” of some janapadas has been stated, and so over¬ 
come the objections raised by Dr. Fleet as to the reliability 
of these records. At the same time another fact of great 
importance was discovered, namely that the number of 
ganas closely corresponded to the number of mahdls or 
parganas recorded in the Ain-i-Akbari. In the Kdmandakiya- 
tiUi-sdra different sources of revenue are classified under 
vargas, a term meaning 4 classes * or 4 groups ’ ; 
while in the Ain-i-Akbari the term mahdl is used in 
the same sense. A careful study of the use of these expressions 
has enabled me to elucidate the confusion between the numbers 
of mahdls and parganas. I have further suggested 
that the word sthdna used in the Artha-sdstra of 
Kautalya should be understood in the technical sense of 
4 police station a sense in which it is still employed at the 
present day under the form thdna. This interpretation has 
rendered intelligible the character of the people called catas 
(or car as) and bhatas in the inscriptions. They appear to have 
been half soldiers, half police, stationed at the sthdnas for the 
protection of the countryside against thieves and criminals, 
and to assist the revenue collectors in enforcing payment of 
the government dues. The description of an ancient thand 
quoted from the Pra&na-vydkarandnga-suira will be a revela¬ 
tion to such as may desire to trace the origin and development 
of the modern police-station. 

After investigating these aspects of the administration I 
have endeavoured to find out the real status and powers of 
the ruling classes (Chapter VI) who owned estates ( gramas), 
and were called sdmanta, rdjanaka , raj an, rdjapuira, bhoja , 
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fay a, ganarciya, garni, amatya , gramani , rainna , ra#a, etc. 
Hitherto the sdmanta of the Artlm-hdstra of Kautalya and the 
rajan of other Sa mskrta literature has constantly been translated 
as * king \ The interpretation of these terms proposed by me, 
if established, will involve a fundamental change in hitherto 
accepted views. The rules which have so far been understood 
as dealing with the long and his subjects refer, according to 
my interpretation, to the relations between the estate-owners 
and his tenants, and others living on their estates. Thus the 
taxes relating to pasture and cattle, etc., and the privilege of 
free labour, must be regarded as having been realized and 
enjoyed by the estate-owners, who in their turn were obliged 
to pay from one-fourth to one-sixth of their income to their 
suzerain and, in some cases, the amount fixed by old agree¬ 
ments (samdhi). As a result of my inquiries it would seem 
that the samdhis (agreements) described in the Artha-sastra 
of Kautalya and the Kdmandakiya-niti-sdra should be under¬ 
stood as agreements between the estate-owners and their 
suzerain, and not as treaties between independent kings. 
This interpretation, if accepted, will shed a light on the 
question of the proprietary rights in land in ancient India 
and at the same time furnish a basis for further research, as, 
for example, into the history of the dues and imposts realized 
from the tenants and sub-tenants by the landowners at the 
present day. (In Oudh these dues, according to my inquiries, 
number some 160. See Chapter VII, p. 161, note 2.) The 
militia employed by estate-owners were called pdyikas in the 
time of Dr. Francis Buchanan ; and he was quite right, in 
understanding this to be an old organization. The passage on 
the subject of pdikJcas quoted by me from the Prdstia-vydkara- 
ndnga-sutra will show that the institution was already in 
existence about the beginning of the Christian era. The 
employment of paikkas for the purpose of oppression and 
plunder shows the power of estate-owners in those days. 
Hitherto the adhyak$a of Kaufalva has been interpreted as 
meaning a * superintendent ’ of a public department ; e.g. 
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Sitddhi/aksa, as superintendent of agriculture; Godhyaksa, 
as superintendent of cows, etc. For the first time I believe 
this interpretation has been disputed. They appear to me 
to have been overseers of the crown lands, and of the king’s 
cattle, etc. The word janapada has been translated by 
Or. amasastrin as ’ lcingdom ’. The interpretation given by 
me to this word has an important influence in lowering the 
status of these overseers. According to my interpretation 
the territorial division called janapada was ordinarily only 
about ten square yojanas in area. The duties of adbjaksas 
were confined therefore to this area. Their work was com¬ 
paratively light, so they were paid each 1,000 pnnas a month. 
The pay of the higher officers who administered the whole 
janapada, like the samahartr, etc., was far higher. The 
management of large estates in the time of Dr. Buchanan 
bears some resemblance to the management prescribed by 
Kautalya in respect of the king’s property. The general 
conclusion drawn by me from my investigations is that ancient 
India was similar in many aspects of its social organization 
to feudal Europe of the mediaeval ages. There is no doubt 
these estate-owners were often united under a federation 
called 'J'lna, interpreted by some writers as meaning a republic. 
Lilt a combination of feudal chiefs for a particular period or 
for a special purpose is a different thing from a republican 
system of government. 

The comparison with feudal Europe led on to the subject 
of military service, and I have been tempted to frame an 
estimate of the total war-strength of the country from the 
data supplied in the description of the great war in the 
Mahdbhdrata, the Greek accounts of Alexander's campaigns 
in the Panjab and the statistics contained in the Aln-i-Akban. 
The resultant figures, as will be seen, correspond in a remark¬ 
able manner. It would appear that the head of each samaiUa 
family in ancient India was expected to join the army of his 
suzerain in person, or, in cate of inability, to provide a substi¬ 
tute, or in other words that each estate (grama) furnished at 





'~4east one fighting man in time of war. Having calculated the 
approximate total number of gramas in the whole of India 
from such material as is available for the purpose, I have upon 
this and other bases attempted to give a rough estimate of 
the total population. This is the first occasion on which such 
estimates of total population and fighting strength have been 
suggested. 

Much labour has been devoted to the investigation of the 
economic condition of the working classes. For this two 
essential factors had first to be determined, namely (1) the 
rates of wages, and (2) the prices of the ordinary food-stutfs 
at the time. The difficulties attending such inquiry are so 
great that they have hitherto deterred scholars from 
attempting it. In the Southern Indian inscriptions wages and 
prices have been recorded sometimes in weights of paddy 
and sometimes in coins named kalanju , kakii, and akka. The 
chief difficulty perhaps lay in ascertaining the value of the 
akka. Assuming this coin at first to be equivalent to a copper 
pana f I foimd this would involve the conclusion that wages 
and prices had remained practically stationary between the 
era, say, of the early Guptas and the eleventh century a.d., 
a conclusion which on the face of it was improbable, and 
conflicted with other evidence. Moreover, the adoption of 
this value would mean that the kalailju would represent a 
gold mdsaka of about 7-2 grains, which raised further difficulties 
in respect of the manjadi and kunn. The prices recorded for 
jewellery necessitated taking the akka to have been a gold 
paiia , or fanam as it was called in Southern India. On this 
basis it was found that the rise in prices between the period 
of Kautalya and the eleventh century a.d. would be about 
seven-fold, which is perhaps not excessive, having regard to 
the vast changes that had taken place in the conditions of 
the continent during the intervening period. It is possible 
that the old copper puna was ultimately converted into a 
gold pana or fanam , to correspond with the rise that had 
occurred in prices ; and thus the fines recorded in the old 
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law-books in copper panas would become adjusted to the 
changed economic conditions. Whether this be the correct 
explanation of the origin of the gold fanam or not, there 
can be little or no doubt that prices did rise to this extent. 
We may fairly assume that in very ancient times prices 
would alter slowly, as economic conditions were then compara¬ 
tively stationary. When the continent became extensively 
convulsed by inroads and invasions from the north-west and 
west, economic conditions would alter with great rapidity. 
The economic data ascertainable from the Artha-Sastra of 
Kautalya may thus be of considerable value in helping to 
assign a date to the work as it has come down to us. The 
considerations here indicated may fairly, I think, be regarded 
as pointing to an early date, perhaps not later than the 
times of the early Gupta sovereigns. And in this connexion 
I should note that for the purposes of this thesis I have 
used Ijjie expression “ Early Hindu Period ” as referring to 
the period in which the Artha-sdslra of Kautalya was compiled. 

After disposing of the difficulties encountered in connexion 
with* the coins and weights given in the old inscriptions an 
attempt w r as next made to ascertain the rates of wages and 
the prices of foodstuffs, etc. In this inquiry I have derived 
most valuable help from the records of wages in the Nepal 
inscriptions published by Professor Sylvain Levi. These have 
been collated by me, and from them I have compiled a very 
interesting table. Although doubt has been felt as to the 
value of these records, I am now thoroughly satisfied that they 
are reliable, and embody valuable information. The Southern 
Indian table of wages has been compiled with great care from 
all the hitherto published inscriptions. Similar pains have 
been taken in the preparation of the table of prices. A very 
rare, and as yet unpublished, manuscript on prices, attributed 
to Katyayana, has also been appended. The determination of 
the rates of wages and the prices of food stuffs has shed a 
flood of light upon the contemporary economic conditions 
of the working classes. 
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Iconomics is a very wide subject; to deal with tbe 
economics of ancient India in all branches would be a life¬ 
long task. Only a few aspects of the subject can be considered 
here. Having taken the grama as a starting point, I have 
tried to collect all material concerning it. Understanding 
this term to mean an estate or a fiscal village, itself a part of 
a larger fiscal division called janapada , I was led to inquire 
into the management thereof from the point of view of 
revenue administration, and into the political and economic 
position of the owners of these gramas and of the people 
living thereon. These subjects are dealt with in Chapters I, 
II, V, YI, and VII. Tbe treatment of the subjects of wages 
and the standard of living in Chapter VII called for considera¬ 
tion of the prices of food-stuffs and other necessaries, as well 
as of the modern equivalents of ancient Indian weights, 
measures, and coins, which are dealt with in Chapters III 


and IV. 

In this thesis, it should be noted further, I have confined 
myself to evidence which hitherto has either not been noticed, 
or else not adequately appreciated; and I have suggested 
a number of new and original interpretations on questions 
that have already been raised. I have intentionally avoided 
any unacknowledged repetition of facts that have already 
been satisfactorily established by others. 

Important information has been gleaned from a source, 
the value of which will be increasingly appreciated as it 
comes to be better known, namely the Jain literature, which 
has been extensively and carefully perused in the course of 
my researches. The whole of the published Southern Indian 
inscriptions and all the volumes of the Epigraphia hxdica 
have been examined and studied. Besides the Samskrta 
literature in all its important branches, a special study has 
been made of Kautalya's Artha-Sdstra in the Saniskrta text. 
For the Muhammadan period the standard authorities have 
been consulted, and in particular I should, like to express 
my obligation to Mr. W. H. Moreland’s two valuable works 
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dealing with the period from Akbar to Anrangzeb. The 
records of the early statistical surveys made under the auspices 
of the British Government have also been examined. 

The author feels deeply indebted to Professor T. E. 
Gregory, under whose guidance he carried on his research 
work, and to Dr. E. W. Thomas, C.I.E., who advised him 
from time to time, suggested many new points and assisted 

him in revising the thesis for the press, lie desires to express 
his warm thanks to Professor R. L. Turner for so very kindly 
reading through the proofs and revising the Samskrta passages. 
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CHAPTER I 

TERRITORIAL DIVISIONS IN ANCIENT INDIA 
I. Regions and Countries 

SPHERE are many problems connected with the territorial 
divisions of ancient India. Among them two are very 
important, viz. (1) the numbers and dimensions of Indian 
countries as given by Iliuan Tsang and (2) the numerical 
designations found in inscriptions, qualifying the names of 
countries and of territorial divisions, which have been inter¬ 
preted as meaning the numbers of “ villages, towns, and 
cities ” comprised therein. “ We are familiar with the fact, 
says Dr. J. F. Fleet in his article on the Dimensions of Indian 
Cities and Countries ( JRAS ., vol. xxxix, 1907, p. 611), “ that 
Hiuen Tsiang has usually, if not quite always, indicated the 
dimensions of the various countries described by him. He 
has done so by stating sometimes the length and breadth, 
sometimes the circuit. For instance, he has told us that Kan- 
t-’o-lo, Gandhara—the capital of which was Pu-lu-sha-pu-lo, 
Purushapura, Peshawar—measured about 1,000 li = 121-21 
miles from east to west, and 800 li = 96*96 miles from south 
to north (Julien, Mtmoires , i, 101). So, again, he has told us 
that the Cheh-ka, Takka, country— the old capital of which 
was Shc-ka-lo, Sakala, Sialkot—had a circuit of about 10,000 
li = 1212*12 miles (ibid,, 189). And he has usually indicated 
in a similar manner the dimensions of the capital cities ; 
thus, he has told us that Pu-lu-sha-pulo and She-ka-lo had 
circumferences of about 10 li and 20 li — 1 81 and 2 12 miles 
respectively. Whence did Hiuen Tsiang obtain these details ? 

Was it from official records, or from the Buddhist books, or 
from what other source ? ” 

He may have obtained the figures either from the official 
records or from the people on the spot. Other details of 
a topographical character given in his narrative are 
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found to have been so carefully and accurately recorded that it 
seems unreasonable to suppose that he should have been 
careless in respect of the territorial divisions and their dimen¬ 
sions , and we should rather seek to discover whether the 
correct interpretation of his figures has hitherto been given. 
If we could ascertain the source from which they were 
obtained, it might be possible to explain their meaning, and 
so remove the difficulties which scholars have found in 
reconciling them with known facts. 

It appears, so far as my investigations have gone, that, at 
least from the seventh century to the eleventh century a.d., 
ancient India was divided into five regions and eighty-fora 
countries (deia)d These five regions consisted of (1) Northern 
India (Uttarapatha), (2) Western India (Paicad-desa), 
(3) Central India (Madhya-desa), (4) Eastern India (Purva- 
desa), and (5) Southern India (Daksinapatha). 2 On account 
of this five-fold division the Chinese traveller Hiuan Tseng, 
who travelled through India in the seventh century a.d., 
called it by the name of the “ Five Indies ”. 

^ Northern India comprised the Panjab, Kashmir, and 
Eastern Afghanistan, and included twenty-one kingdoms, 
namely (1) gaka. (2) Kekaya, (3) Vokkaou, (4) lluija, (5) VaffiL- 
yuja, (6) Kamboja, (7) Vuhlika, (8) Vahlava, (9) Gumpaka, 
(10) Kuluta, (11) Kira, (12) Taftgapa , (l.'i) Tusara, (14)Trauska, 
(15) Burbara, (16) Harahuva, (17) Huhuka, (18) Sahuda, 
(19) Harpsa-marga, (20) Itainatkn, and (21) Karakai.itha. 
Perhaps the Sarasvati river may have been the boundary 
between Northern and Central India. 

Western India comprised Western Kajputana, Sindh, 
Kacrh and Gujarat, and contained ten kingdoms, namely 

1 < HturaSilir <ksul>. (ioutJa.Kauyakul>ja-Kaullaka.KaliA(futif;a.Vanga. 
h urangnealya• Ko makoa-OcJra . . . Abhira - XarrandAtata - dvfpa - de&U ccti 
th'rnja-Aikfa, by Vinayacandro. quoted in tho Kuvya-mTmamsu, by C. D. 
Dalai in hi*; note on page 24.) 

» rnlmdakst partita uUaripnU.ob . . Dovasabhiyak paratab 
purvadMab Tatra Vtripaayib pari 
parato dnhginu pathali. . . . (Kd yi-thimayfiaa, p. 94 .) 
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1) Deva-sabha, (2) Sm-astra, (3) Daseraka, (4) Travana, 
(5) Bhrgukaccha, (G) Kacchlya, (7) Anarta, (8) Arbuda, 
(9) Bralnnanavaba, and (10) Yavuna. The Narmada river 
on the south, the Povasablia on the east, the Sarasvati river 
on the north and the sea-coast on the west were the boundaries 


of Western India. 

Eastern India comprised the modern Bihar, Bengal, Assam, 
and Orissa, and the ancient Kalihga-rastra. It included 
sixteen kingdoms, namely (1) Aiiga, (2) Kalinga, (3) Kosala, 
(4) Tosala, (5) Utkala, (6) Magadha, (7) Mudgara, (8) Videha, 
(9) Nepala, (10) Pundra, (11) Pragjyotisa, (12) Tamaliptaka, 
(13) Malada, (14) Mallavartaka, (15) Suhma, and (16) Brah- 
mottara. 

Southern India comprised the whole of the country from 
Kalinga to Kohkana and from the Narmada to Ceylon, and 
included twenty-one kingdoms, namely (1) Maharastra, 
(2) Mahisaka, (3) Asmaka, (4) Vidarbka, (5) Kuntala, (6) Kra- 
tha-kai&ka, (7) Surparaka, (8) Kanci, (9) Kerala, (10) Kavera, 
(11) Murala, (12) Vanavasaka, (13) Simhala, (14) Co(Ja, 
(15) Dandaka, (10) Piirujya, (17) Pallava, (18) Ganga, (19) 
Nasikya, (20) Konkana, and (21) Kollagiri. 1 

Central India comprised the eastern portion of Bajpufoma 

and the whole of the Gnngetio plain from ThuncKar to 13cn«re«. 


1 IYthudakut paratn uttarapathnh. Yfttrft Saka-Kekaya-Vokkunu-lluiyv 
V&rulyuja -Kumboja Yfilhikn -Yalhavu - T.mnpuka Kulula - Kira Tangrum- 
Tuf&ra* Turu#ka« Barbara • Harahtlva Hiihuka Snhuda , llarpFamfirga- 
Rnmatha -Kara-kantha-prnbhrtayo janapadiib Himalaj^a Knlindrcndra- 
Kila-(’andr5dayab parvatiib .... 

Devasabhayab paratab po6caddcaab. Tatra Dovasabha-Surastra- 
Daaeraka - Travana - Bhrgukaccha - Kacchiyanartarbuda - Brahmanavaha 
Vavana-jirabhrtayo janapad&b • • • • 

Tatra Varunasvab paratab purvadesah. YatrAiiga-Kalinga- Kosala - 
Tosulotkala -Magadha -MudgaraVideha - Ne pala -Fiundra • Eragjyuti$a-Tama¬ 
liptaka - Malada - Mallnvarttaka - Suhma - B rah mot tarn - prabhrtavo jana- 
padah. . . . 

Mahi^matyAh pnrnto dak.^inapathab- Yatra, Muluira.sO'a-Mahisa 

kaAmoka - Vidarbha - Kuntala - KrathakaiAika - Surparaka - Kunci - Kerala- 
Kavera - Murala-V&navasaka - Sitphala - Coda - Dandaka - Pumjya Puih. » 
Cunga-Nuaikyu-Kauukana-Kollagiri-Yullai a -prabhi iryvn junaj adlib- ... 
(K<itya-minin pp. 93-1.) 
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njasekhara, the poet, does not give the names of its com¬ 


ponent kingdoms, but there is no doubt that, with the help 
of Hiuan Tsang, these names could be restored. It probably 
consisted of the following sixteen kingdoms(1) Kuru- 
ksetra, (2) Matsya, (3) Srugkna, (4) Madavara and Brahma- 
pura, (5) Govisana, (6) Ahicchatra, (7) Pilosana and Sam- 
kasya, (8) gurasena, (9) Kanyakubja, (10) Ayodhya, (11) 
Hayamukha, (12) Prayaga, (13) Kausambi, (14) Kusapura, 
(15) \ aiSakha, and (16) Ka£i. Not having access to the 
original Samskrta sources, Sir Alexander Cunningham 
included some portions of Eastern and Western India with 
Central India : in reality it contained only sixteen kingdoms, 
and not thirty-seven, as he thought. 

As to the geographical division of Ancient India into 
nine regions, as given by Varahamihira and in the Puranas, 
it was perhaps made from the astronomical point of view, and 
adopted by poets and literary folk for providing similes 
with the lotus, and sometimes with the human body, which 
contains, according to the Hindu belief, nine ‘ entrances ’ 
for the senses. The &ricakra-sambara-tantra may be quoted 
as a good instance of how these nine divisions were used to 
furiush similes. 1 The Bodhayana-yrh/a-sulra went so far as 
to specify the ruling planet together with the name of the 


country representing each main division. 2 


1 6ric*kra&ambura Tantra , pp. 30-1. 

Atha nava-graha-puji-vidhilj. 

dale pratyanmukham Kalirtga-dcmjam. . . 
i-uryaeyn daktjiiia-digbhage trikonakara-mundale dak^bhirautham 
; ^ ; ■ • Sur ‘ va *- va purva-dig-bhu.ee pahea-ko^akara-mandale 

‘ • • Sa O‘*"vagnoj a .digbMgocatur a ir». 
_ ( ■ a * 0 P ra *.'aiunukhum 1 amun'uleiajam Atrcya-gotrujum 

banuknra-ro.intjftlo pr.u.mukhan, Magad/ui-d^ajam 
,V, T T? raJ< ?.- ; • • Suryasyottara-diij l-l.Sec dirgh.-catumra.man.lah 

,T' th ? K.ndliu.deiaja Aiigirca-gotrojani. . . . Sfiryasya pafc-ima- 
K- diugc dhanur akura-mapdak' ml u'imuklinm KuAyapn.gutraiun, 

. . . Suryaaya im.-rtva <Bg-bh*go Sflrpakara.mandalo 

dh^AM T,’ /hrWrf ,. . . Suryaaya vava.ya.dig-bhigo 
dhvajakara-maridnlc „ akham Antarvedi-deiajam. . . U 

yna-yrhijusHira, adhyiya 17, praina 1 pp. J06-2O5.) ' 
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In connexion with the number of countries Cunningham 
separated Persia and Ceylon from India proper, and reduced 
the number of eighty-two countries, as given by Hiuan Tsang, 
to eighty ; but, as a matter of fact, two kingdoms should be 
added to make up the number eighty-four, as described by 
Vinayacandra in his Kavya-siksd. Ceylon was for a long time 
considered to be a portion of India and at one time more 
definitely as the fourth district of Malaya. 1 It was repre¬ 
sented at the Rdja-suya sacrifice of Yudhisthira, and played 
an important part in epic poetry. It embraced the Buddhist 
religion in the time of A^oka, and always took a leading part 
in the sea-borne trade of southern India. 


Persia was a vast country, and some of its frontier districts 
were included in the Aparanta, Barbara, and Yavana kingdoms 
of India. It exported fine horses and other valuable articles 
to India, and Indian goods to the kingdoms of the west. 
“ They (the people of Palmyra), being merchants,” says 
Appian, “ bring from Persia to Arabia Indian commodities, 
which they dispose of to the Romans.” 2 Kalidasa included 
it among the countries conquered bv Raghu, 3 and the Mauryan 
Emperor Candragupta annexed a portion thereof to his own 
empire. “ The Indians,” writes Strabo, “ occupy (in part) 
some of the countries situated along the Indus, which formerly 
belonged to the Persians. Alexander deprived the Ariani of 
them, and established there settlements of his own. But 
Seleukus Nikator gave them to Sandrokottus, in consequence 
of a marriage contract, and received in return 500 elephants.” 4 
As to its boundary, Pliny says that “ most writers do not 

1 Tatra Vindhyadayab pratltasvarupa Malaya vi$c$oa tu cat vara b. 
Tegu prathamah :—“ AmuLaya9t«*h phnnivestitan&ip saccandanunaqi 
jnnanundanuimm Kakkola-kaila-marieair yutanfun jatitarunaiji c:i ga 
janma-bhuraih.” . . . CaturthaU :— 41 Sa tatra camlkara-ratna- e i t rai b 
prasadumal i-vnlubhir vitankaih. Dvararg&]i*b&ddhft-8urc£varaftk& I.nriketi 
ya Ravana-rajadhanl." (Kari/a-mimaiti p. 92.) 

2 McCrlndle's Anc. Ivd ., p. 211. 

3 Paraciikttms tuto jetuip pratasthe stbnla-vartmana. (Itnyfiuvaifija, 
Canto iv, verse tJO.) 

* Cunningham’s Anc . Geo.. Kd. 1924. p. 18. Cp. McCrimll . op. c«7., 
pp. 88-9. 
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the Indus as the western boundary (of India), but add to 
it the four satrapies of the Gedrosi, Arachotae, Arii, and 
Paropamisadae—thus making the River Cophes its extreme 
boundary ”. 1 

The division of India into eighty-four countries seems very 
old. The Barhaspatya-artha-sastra gives the number of the 
principal countries as eighteen, that of the minor countries 
as seventeen, that of the marshy land countries as twenty-five, 
that of the hill countries as twenty, and that of the miscel¬ 
laneous countries as four, making the total number eighty- 
four. It informs us, further, regarding the area of each country, 
which in some places is the same as that given by Hiuan 
Tsang and in other places slightly more or less. The names 
of the countries, together with the areas, as given by the 
Bnrliaspatya-artha-swstra,- may be arranged in a table in the 
following manner : — 


1 Cunningham, Anc. Geng. of India f Ed. 1024. pp. 17-18. 

* 8 .°' IUmas mi* catvarim 6 acohatam dakshjottare asahyaip dvada 6 a 
lhvamitrasf^ur ekadaSa. 87. Nepalam catuhSntnm. 88 . Purva-samudra- 
tirc v unmat ah samiidrantam a§ta-yojana. 80 . Paflca-4ata-dvitayam 
Lttaralatam Purvalatam ca. 00 . KasI-Pancala-dvitayam arfitih. 91. Kekaya- 
^rrijayam Wtih. 92. Mutsya-Magadham 6 atam. 93. Malava-gakuntam 
a 6 itih 94 . Kosalavantih 9 a?tib. 95. Saihya-Vaidarbha-dvitayam 
Sata-dvayam. 96. Vaidclm-Kauruvam Aatam. 97. Rtaboj 
Ubitih. 98. Ete maha-viijayuh. 99. Etc khalu caturMr&fc. 100. Amtti- 
BuUiIkau dakfjinottaratah Hat t-mntrau purva-pascad dvudatlau. 101. Saka- 
Sanrautrau caturasrau oatv.-iriipiat. 102 . Anga-Vanga-Kalingab fotama- 
traf eatnraer&A ca. 103. Knsmlra-Hupiimbastha.SindhaYab satamutraa 
caturai.Tua cn. 104. Kirata-Sauvira-Cola-Pamlya uttarc- daksine xthitih 
ciafcutpara 171 •MtMtftrfb. 105. Y5dava-Kanoi-vi,ftya m oatvarirpiaoehata- 
matram. 100 . Etc apav ls ayab. 107. Snpta-konkanai catubialamatra 
•IvadcHa ^cjra,,ra» c „. 108. Et. anfipib. 109. Sahyddrau catviro 

MnvKMvab. 110. Snpurvatc dvayam. 111 . Raivataka .-kab. 11 ’ 

\indbyc a. IKl. K.u.iAra oknm. 111 . Mahcnd.v unyarn. II... 

11,1 arvodak ... pur., u ..m iu.ar..i, pdrvaUb 

poscut panca.yojurml. nainab. 117. MWo yavaua-vi^h parvatiyab. 
(1x5 Mugcon, 33, pp 1015 16.) * J ' 

70 •i auauaf., MimavSn. 71. T«*ya .lakyipe Nava-sahaart bhub. 72 Taira 
dak«">A«yo Hharatab klmpdab. (L- Mwton, The It , , 
p. 143.) * ' 
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TABLE 

NO. 

1 




Area in 



Area in 


Countries. 

yojanas ? 


Countries . 

yojanas It 

]. 

Uttara-Lata 

. 105 

1. 

Ara(ta 

. 100 X 12 

o 

Purva-Lata 

. 105 

2. 

Valhika . 

. 100 X 12 

3. 

Ka$I 

. 80 

3. 

Saka 

40 

4. 

Pancala 

. 80 

4. 

Sura?tra . 

. 40 

5. 

Kekaya 

. 60 

5. 

Anga 

. 100 

G. 

Srnjaya . 

. 60 

6. 

Vanga 

. 100 

7. 

Matsya 

. 100 

7. 

Kalihga 

. 100 

8. 

Magadha . 

. 100 

8. 

KtUnrira . 

. 100 

9. 

Mtilava 

. 90 

9. 

Huna 

. 100 

10. 

Sakunta . 

90 

10. 

Ambastha. 

. 100 

11. 

Kosala 

. 60 

11. 

Sindhu 

. 100 

12. 

Avanti 

. 60 

12. 

Kirata 

. 100-60 ? 

13. 

Saihya 

. 100 ? 

13. 

Sauvira 

. 100-60 ? 

14. 

Vaidarbha 

. 100 ? 

14. 

Cola 

. 100-60 ? 

15. 

Vaideha . 

. 100 

15. 

Pandva 

. 100-60 ? 

10 . 

Kuru 

. 100 

16. 

Yadava 

. 140 

17. 

Kamboja . 

. 80 

17. 

Kanci 

. 140 

18. 

Da&irna . 

80 





i mah&vifaya). 


(upavisaya). 


7 kingdoms of Kohkana . . 104 

12 „ dvada6a-ra§tra . 104 ? 

6 „ sad-rastra . . — ? 

Total ass 25 kingdoms of low lands [anupa-visaya). 

4 kingdoms on the Saihya Mt. . 50 x 5 

&rl Mt. . . 50 x 5 

Ilaivataka . 50 X 5 

Vindhya Mt. . 50 x 5 

1 „ „ Kumara Mt. . 50 X 5 

3 „ „ Mahendra Mt.. 50 X 5 

3 „ „ Pariyatra Mt. . 50 X 5 

Total = 20 kingdoms on hills, each having an 
average area of about 70 ynjunas. 

1. Rama sr§ti • • - 140, 112 ? 

2. Vi6vamitra*sr$ti . . Ill 

3. Nepal . . . J04 

4. Vanum .108 (8 ?) 

Total = 4 miscellaneous kingdoms. 

Total of countries mentioned in the Bnrbi<q>atya.«rtha -. ■</sir a 
84 (18 + 17 -h 4 + 25 -| 20 •_ 84). 

There is probably much truth in the figures given bv Hiuan 
Tsang, if we understand them to refer to the area ami not 
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to the circumference of each kingdom. Take, for instance, 
the kingdoms of Gurjara, Valabhi, Surastra, Anandapura, 
and Atali. These, according to Hiuan Tsang, had a circuit 
of about 26,000 li. The Barhaspaiya-artha-hastra gives in 
respect of these kingdoms certain figures which total 630 
yojanas , or 25,200 li (talcing one yojana as equal to 40 li). 
The difference of 800 li is comparatively small, if we take into 
account the fact that the boundaries of the kingdoms may 
have varied between the t^wo periods of time, and the difficulty 
of identifying exactly the area referred to in each case. It is 
remarkable that both these authorities give the very same 
figure in respect of Anga, viz. 4,000 li , or 100 yojanas. In the 
case of other kingdoms the figures given are exactly the same, 
provided we take a yojana as equal to 12*12 miles or 50 li, 
as suggested by Dr. J. F. Fleet in his article on “ The Yojana 
and Li” (JRAS., vol. xxxviii, 1906, p. 1011). It appears that 
two distinct yojanas were in use in Ancient India, namely, 
one equal to 9*532312 miles, or say 40 li, as suggested by a 
French authority, and the other equal to 12*12 miles, or say 
50 li } as proposed by Dr. J. F. Fleet. The similarity between 
the figures of the Si-yu-ld and the Barhaspatya-artka-saslra 
can be seen from the following table : — 


TABLE NO. II 


The Ba rh as pa tt/a -art ha- .<« stra figures and the 
Si-yi-ki figures compared. 



The figures 




given in the 

The figures 



B&rhaspatya- 

given in the 



artha-basira. 

Si yu-hi. 


Countries*. 

yojana st. 

li. 


Anga , « 

. 100 (x 40 =) 

4.000 1 yojana 

= 40 li, 

Varanasi 

. 80 ( x 50 =) 

4,000 1 „ 

= 50.. 

Kalinga 

. 100 (x 50 =) 

6,000 1 „ 

= 50 „ 

Mugadho 

. 100 (x 60 =) 

5,000 1 

= 50 

KafieT (Pravida) . 

. 140(x 60 =) 

6,000 1 

= 60,. 

Nepala 

. 104 (X 40=) 

4,000 1 „ 

= 40 „ 


(approximately) 


Cola . 

. 00 ( x 40 =) 

2,400 1 „ 

= 40 „ 

VaAga(Pumlrnvordhana) 100 (X 40 - ) 

4,000 I 

= 40,. 
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Sura?tra countries. Sura?tra countries. 


Yadava 

. 140 

A tali . 

6,000 

Sauvira 

. 140 

Kaccha 

3,000 

Sindhu . 

. 100 

Valabhi 

6,000 

Valabhi 

. 105 

Anandapura 

2,000 

Pur va-lata 

. 105 

Sura§tra 

4,000 

Sumatra 

40 

Gurjara 

5,000 


Total = 630 yojanas . Total = 26,000 Zi. 

Sura?tra countries total = 630 ( X 40 = 26,200 li) = 26,000 (approximately, 
taking 1 yojana = 40 Zi). 


The similarity between the figures given in the Bdrhaspatya- 
artha-Sdstra and the Si-yu-ki may possibly afford an answer 
to the question raised by Dr. Fleet, namely, “ Whence did 
Hiuen Tsiang obtain these details ? Was it from official 
records, or from the Buddhist books or from what other 
source % ” As the Bdrhaspatya-artha-6dstra, like the Artha- 
sdstra of Kautalya, is a treatise dealing with administrative 
affairs, it is most probable that both authorities derived their 
figures from the official records kept in each kingdom for 
the purpose of collecting land revenue. And if this was the 
source, as it is reasonable to conjecture, then the figures 
given by both should be taken as representing only the area 
surveyed by government officers, and as but approximately 
correct. As to Dr. Fleet’s further question (in his article on 
‘ £ Dimensions of Indian Cities and Countries ” quoted above): 
“ And to what extent, in respect of the countries in particular 
may we, making allowance for the fact that the statements 
in this class would obviously give only approximations, in 
round numbers, accept these details as authentic ? ” If 
we understand Iiiuan Tsang’s figures to represent, not the 
circuit, but the surveyed area of each kingdom, then their 
accuracy or inaccuracy can easily be roughly tested. 

The total for all India of the figures given in the Bdrhas- 
pcUya-artha-bdstra is 9,(XX) yojanas 1 The same figure is given 

1 Nava-pahosra -jojana-vistirne bhurata-kharulc. Navft ahasra-yojana- 
vistirria-bharatavnrst*. (&ri-8file 1 a-yajurvedxij'itru/i hrnhm i nUyu k-mnu . 
pp. 10, 12.) 
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by other authorities also. The average of the figures given in 
respect of each kingdom by Hiuan Tsang amounts to approxi¬ 
mately 4,000 It , or say 100 yojanas. If we multiply this by 
84, the total number of kingdoms as given in the Barhaspati/a- 
artka-Sastra, we get 8,400 yojaiias. Or, if we take the figures 
given in the BdrJiaspatya-artha-sdstra in respect of thirty-three 
principal and minor countries (as it does not give round 
numbers for Vahllka and Aratta), the total is 3,250 yojanas, 
giving an average per country of 98-7 yojanas. Multiplying 
this average by eightv-four, we should get 8,290-8 yojanas for 
the whole of India. 

Sir Alexander Cunningham took a yojana to be equal to 
9 miles. The yojana not representing the same distance in 
all parts of the country, it will be safe to adopt as the standard 
yojana the average of the different yojanas. According to 
Cunningham, there were three Jcrosas prevalent in his time, 
viz. that of 1] miles in the north-west and the Panjab, that 
of 2J miles in the Gangetic provinces, and that of 4 miles in 
Bundelkhand, Mysore, and Southern India. The average 
of these three is 2.V miles. 1 As one yojana was always 
recognized to be equal to 4 Jcrosas, we may fairly assume the 
average length of the yojana to have been about 10 miles. 
Therefore 8,628 yojanas would represent about 862,800 square 
miles (taking the figures as referring to area , and not circuit). 

Modern India, excluding Burma, but including the Native 
States, comprises about 1,600,000 square miles, 2 nearly double 
the area as calculated from the figures given in tho Barhas- 
patya-a rtha-sdstro and the Si-yu-ki. The difference may bo 
explained by the fact that the balance in ancient times was 
unexplored or unsurveyed, owing to its being covered by 
forests or uncultivable. 

Now it seems clear that liiimn Tseng's figures were based 
either upon the information given him by the people he 

1 Cunningham a Anc. Geo.. Ed. 1924, p. 658. 

f Census nf huiui, 1921, ’ <>1. i. p. 58; Statistical Abstract for British 
India, 1912-13 t<* 1921 2 : Ku ' India (.Statistical abstract), vol. 57 19°5 

p. 2. 
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consulted on the spot, or upon the records kept by the local 
authorities. In reducing the yojana to li he appears to have 
treated the figures as linear measurements, multiplying by 40, 
instead of by (40 x 40) 1,600, as he should have done if they 
represented superficial measure. That Hiuan Tsang, with 
his great learning and accuracy of observation and record, 
should have made an error of this kind may perhaps be 
regarded as the chief stumbling-block to the acceptance of 
the conclusion that the figures represent areas in square 
measure. 

Such a mistake is, however, very common with the ancient 
writers. For instance, in the Ddna-mayukha and many other 
books treating of similar subjects, we find the nivartana 
measure described as (3 X 10) 30 dandas, 1 instead of (3 X 10 X 
10) 300 dandas as given by Kaufalya. 2 

Samskrta words expressing superficial measure are generally 
made by adding the prefix pari, which means ‘ surrounded 
by ’, e.g. parimaiia , pari-ksetra , etc. It is quite likely that 
the Chinese traveller tried to translate the Samskrta prefix pari 
by the Chinese word chan , which had exactly the same meaning, 
namely * surrounded by \ 

Whatever may be the origin of the error, it is quite clear 
that in both authorities, the liCirhaspatya-artha-sdstra and the 
Si-yu-ki , the figures cannot be taken as representing circuit. 
But, on the other hand, if we understand them to denote the 
surveyed areas, we do not meet with any serious difficulty. 

IT. Smaller Territorial Divisions: Their Names 


AND Me A NINOS 


The problem regarding the numerical designations attached 
to the Countries mentioned in the last section is marc difficult 
to solve than tin.* problem connected with their number and 

1 Chap. Ill, p 8.1, noI«' 1. 

8 Da&i-dnndomjjuh. Dvi-rojjukah p'lridc&ib* Trirajjukum nivarUinam. 
KUuto dvi-dautjiidhiku bnhuh. (K>iu. Artkn , p. 107.) 
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tensions, lake, for instance, the Southern Indian inscrip¬ 
tions referring to land grants. They contain numerical 
designations m connexion with some countries, e.g the 
Risukad seventy (El., vol. xii, No. 32, p. 296, note by Dr. J. F. 
Fleet), the Torugare sixty (ibid., vol. xv, No. 6, p 79) the 
Masavadi hundred and forty (ibid.), the Sagar three hundred 
ibid vol. xii, No. 32, pp. 272-3), the Karatikallu tliree 
hundred in the Edadore two thousand (ibid., No. 34, p. 313) 
the Nolambadi thirty-two thousand (ibid., vol. xvi, No. 7 
p. 28), the Knngal five hundred (ibid., vol. xvi, No. 7, p. 28),' 
the Hagarifage three hundred (ibid., vol. xii, No. 34 p 307)’ 
the Kukkanur thirty (ibid., vol. xvi, No. 8, p. 37), the Balla- 
kund three hundred (ibid.), the Elambi twenty (ibid., vol. xvi, 
T?.'. 10 ’ P ' 72) > the Kandur and Santahge thousand each 
(ibid., No. 9 B., p. 59), the Banavasa twelve thousand (ibid.) 
the Belvola or Beluval (ibid., No. 9 A, p. 56), and Huligere 
three thousand each (ibid., No. 8, p. 35), the Palusige twelve 
thousand (ibid., p. 50), the Kupdi three thousand (ibid. No 1 
p. 3), the Panuhgall five hundred (ibid., vol. xii, p. 298) the 
Niryunibola seventy (ibid., No. 32, p. 290). the Kundbura 
thirty (ibid., p. 298), etc. The grand total of these figures 
m respect of Southern India amounts to seven lakhs fiftv 
thousand (see Bomb. Gaz. y vol. i, pt. ii, p. 34i } n . 2.). 

AViiat do these numerical components mean ? Why are 

they given so much importance in connexion with land- 
grants ? 

What purpose do they serve there ? Arc they mythical 
and exaggerated ? “ There has been a mistaken idea,” savs 

, i l ’ ,eet > “wluch apparently originated with Dr. Burnell 
(see his South Indian Paleography, second edition, p. 07. last 
paragraph but one), that the numerical components of this 
and Bimilar appellations denote the amount of revenue. And 
some apparent reason for it might be found in the facts that 
there are not so many as twenty thousand villages in Mysore 
and not quite forty-four thousand villages and hamh-ts in 
the "hole ..f the Bombay Presidency. . . . Rut. there are 
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quite enough passages to show clearly that the reference is 
to the numbers, real, exaggerated, or traditional, of the 
cities, towns, and villages : for instance, the Aihole inscrip¬ 
tion of a.d. 634-5 mentions ‘ the three Maharashtras, con¬ 
taining ninety-nine thousand villages ’ (Ind. Ant., vol. viii, 
p. 244) ; the Silahara records of a.d. 1026 and 1095 distinctly 
speak of a division of the Konkan containing ‘ fourteen 
hundred villages ’ (id., vol. v, p. 280, and vol. ix, p. 38) ; 
an inscription at Patna in Khandesh, of about a.d. 1222, 
speaks as distinctly of ‘ the country of the sixteen hundred 
villages * (Epigraphia Indica , vol. i, p. 345) ; and the meaning 
of the name of the territorial division, called the Velugrama 
or Venugrama seventy, is explained by a passage which 
describes Velugrama as ‘ resplendent with seventy villages * 
(Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc ., vol. x, p. 252). Other instances 
of very large numbers are, the Nolambavadi thirty-two 
thousand, in the district of Bellary ; the Kavadidvlpa lakh- 
and-a-quarter, which was the northern part of the Konkan ; 
and the seven-and-a-half lakh country, which is the expression 
that was used in later times to denote the territory that was 
held first by the Rashtrakutas and then by the western 
Chalukyas. These large numbers must be gross exaggerations, 
based possibly on some traditions or myths. But there 
appears no reason for objecting to accept the literal meaning 
of such more reasonable appellations as the ‘ Konkana fourteen- 
hundred and nine-hundred ’, the ‘ Santa] ige thousand the 
* Tardavadi thousand the ‘ Panumgal five-hundred \ and 
the ‘ Be]vola three-hundred ’ ; and possibly, when we know 
more as to how far the larger numbers include the smaller, 
of the ‘ Kfindi three-thousand the ‘ Karahafa four-thousand *, 
the ‘ Toragale six-thousand the ‘ Palasigc twelve-thousand J , 
and the * Banavasi twelve thousand \ The system of adminis¬ 
tration by dividing the country into circles of tens, twenties, 
hundreds, and thousands of villages, is prescribed in the 
Mdnava-dkarma-Sastra , vii, 113 to 117 (j 
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The term grama 


From the passage quoted above it appears that Dr. Fleet 
had no hesitation in accepting the numbers as true when they 
were small; but, when very large, he thought that they were 
mythical or exaggerated. Personally I should rather prefer 
to consider them to be true or false as a whole, whether they 
be large or small. However, before rejecting or accepting 
these figures, it will be as well to find out the actual meaning 
of the word grama , which they qualify. It is translated in 
English by the words ‘village’, ‘town’, or ‘city’. 
Does it really signify this or something quite different ? 

^Mien cataloguing the Prajnapanopaiiga, an old Jain 
canonical work, I was astonished to find the meaning of 
grama given as an estate or a survey village which can pay 
eighteen kinds of Government taxes. 1 I consulted many 
Samskrta lexicons as to this interpretation, but without 
any success. It is well known that these lexicons were com¬ 
piled from a literary view-point and that they are not of much 
assistance as far as the technical meanings of words are 
concerned. But the case was quite different with the Jain 
lexicographers, who had to deal with the Prakrta words used 
in different meanings in their scriptures. 

In the time of the great Guptas, and even many centuries 
prior to them, it appears that the word grama was used in 
official records for an estate, and in poetical and literary 
works for a village or settlement. A discussion arose among 
scholars with regard to its technical meaning. They agreed 
that the word grama meant an estate, whether cultivated, 
fallow, or jangal, but they differed as to the size or area to 
which it referred. 


tmfcfcmrt dUvirare Viiaudova.kham.llm. 

Yuwsu bain,Icvn-UKurtidhitv,ir.au raamdaHya-kharndhavareKu m„ba. 
m(i.|Kl.liya.klmmdliavrir,.su ganm-nivcsoau nagaranivescsu nigamu- 
nivosciu. . . (Commentary : Mabavidohegu. kintu cakravartliakandha 
Vl T U • ■ cumayivesesu ityadi. graaal i buddhyadln guuan Hi grdmab, 
ya,i. Vi gamyul.. tfcrtra prasiddbanim astudaMkarumiro Hi grama I, 

.S r ( Pruj n a pa no pi n ga , f ol. 46, part i.) 
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Like the commentator of the Prajndpanopdnga , Vijaya- 
candra also in his Abhidhdna-rajendra 1 defines grama as an 

1 Gdtna-grama-'pum. Gamyo gamamyo ’§tadasanam £astre prasiddha- 
nam karanam iti vyutpattya, grasate va buddhyadin gunan iti vyut¬ 
pattya va pr§odaraditvan niraktavidhina gramah. . . . Pracuryena grama- 
dharmopetatvat karadigamyo va gramah. Aca. 2 Sru. 1 A.^ 2 U. . - 
Sanni veSa-vi6e§e , PraSna. 3 Asra. dvara. Bha. Jna. Kantaka-vatakn-vrtam 
jananam nivase, TJfcta. 2 A. Sutra. . . . Tatriineka-vidha-naigamanam 
anyany api pakeani yani vaktavyani tani nama-grakaip sarpgrhnann aka 
Gavo tanai slma, aramam udapana-eeta-rupani 1 
Valilya vanamaiptara, nuggaha tatto va ahipati. 

Gavak 1 trnani 2 upalak?anatvat trnaharakadayah slma 3 arama 4 
udapanani kQpab 5 cetarupupi 6 vahirvrtib 7 vanam antaraip devakulam 8 
avagrahab 9 tatas cadhipatih 10 iti niyukti gatha’ksarartkab. Atha 
bhavartha ucyate— prathamam riaigamali praka —yavantaryi bkiibkagarp 
gavas carituip vrajati tavan sarvo’pi grama iti vyapadesapi labkate. Tato 
vi^uddkanaigamali pratibhanati — 

Gavo vayapiti diirapi, pi jam tu tanakattkaharagadlya | 
Surutthite gataeip-ti attlia sapite tato gamo. 

Paristkuram api paragramam api carituip vrajanti, tatak kim evaip so py eka 
eva gramo bha vatu ? api ca evaip bruvato bkavato bhuyasam api para- 
sporam atidaviyasaip gramanam cka-gramatuiva prasajjati, na caitad- 
upapannam, tasman naitavan gramah kiiptu yat yavanmatraip k.sctiam 
trnaharakakastkakarakadayali surya uttkite trpadyaithaip gatab santab 
surve ’stamayati trnadi-bkarakaip baddkva punar ay anti, etavat ksetrapi 
gramah. 

Parasimaip pi vayaniti ku, suddhataro bkanati ja sa slma tu 
Ujjana avatta va, ukkilaip ta u suddliaparo. 

Suddhataro naigamo blmpati—yadyapi gavapi gocara-ksctrad asannataraip 
bhubhagaip trna-ka§tha-karaka vrajanti, tatkiipi te kadacit parasimarffim 
api vrajanti, tasman naitavan grama upapadyate. Ahaipbravimi—yavat 
sva atraiya sima otavan gramah. Tato'pi viSuddhatara b priiha—maivam 
Atipracurnip ksetraip grama iti vocab. kiiptu yavat tasyaiv;. gramasya 
sapibandki kupab tavadgrumaiti. Tato'pi viSuddhataro brute— udyanevm 
aramas tavad grama iti bhanyate. \ inddhatamah pratibliapaii —etadapi 
bhuyastarapx kfjotram na grama-sainjflarp labdkum arkati, aharp bkanann— 
yavad udapanara tasyaiva gramasya sambandhT kupal.i tavad grama iti. 
Tato'pi vi6uddhataro brute— idam apy atiprabhutapi ksetrapi, ato yavat 
keetrani avvaktani cetarupapi ramanuni gacckanti tavad grumah. 
Tato'pi vi^uddkatarab prativakti etad apy atiriktatayn na samiclnam 
abhati, tato yavantam bhubhagam atilaghiyam o bulakii utkridanto 
ringantab prayanti taviiu grama iti. 

Eva visuddha-nigamossa vai parikk he v a pari v umO game 
Vas 7 akarassa vi evarp, sarpgaha jahi giima sitmava «*. 

Evam vif itrabhipraynnaip purvanaigamanfim sarvo api prati-pattirv 
yapogya sarva visuddha-naigama-nayosya yavan vj-ti-pariU-iopaporiv rt o 
bbubhugas tuvun grama ueyale. . . (Tkt Abhidh/ina-r&jnidra by \ ija- 

vacandra ; the article “ t-ramu , pp. 805-^.) 
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estate which can pay eighteen kinds of government taxes 
or which is assessed separately for revenue purposes. The 
word was used in the remotest period of Indian history in 
ten different meanings, viz. : (1) cows (gavali) ; (2) grasses 


(trndni) ; (3) boundary (simd) ; (4) pleasure-garden (drama) ; 
(5) well ( udapana ) ; (6) servants ? (ceta ?) ; (7) fences (baliili) ; 
(8) temple (devakula ?) ; (9) an estate (avagraha) ; (10) owner 
(adhipati). 

Take, for instance, the first meaning, ‘ cows.’ There was 
a body of scholars (naigamah) who believed that grama meant 
an estate containing an area as large as that of a pasture- 
ground. They defined grama as an estate (ksetra) where cows 
go to graze. This definition was rejected by others on the 
ground that cows sometimes entered a grama (estate) belonging 
to others, which had its own separate existence as an estate 
(grama). Others tried to explain the exact area of a grama 
by saying that all land which is traversed by a wood-cutter 
should be taken as one grama (estate). This definition again 
was not accepted owing to its being very vague. Some 
proposed to take grama as meaning the estate owned by a 
family, and others as an estate equal in size to a garden ; 
and so on. Apart from its technical meanings, there existed 
no difference of opinion as far as its popular use was concerned, 
namely, for 4 a group of people settled on a portion of land 
and vice versa \ 

The Inscription No. 20 of the Pandu-Lena Caves of Nasik 
furnishes clear proof that the word grama was. frequently 
used for a petty estate. Understanding the term to mean 
4 a village the editor of the text was perplexed by the 
unusual shortness of the inscription, and remarked that. 
44 The words in the original are Dhambhika-guma, and seem 
to mean the village Dhambhika, As the text stands, this 
must be accepted, but it is unusual for the people of a city 
to bestow a village in gift. Villages generally are granted by 
kings, not by tin* people. Assuming that the people of Nasik 
did grant the village, it is curious that the inscription should 
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'fre so short and that it should make no mention of the person 
to whom it was given or of the object of grant (See Bomb . 
Gaz ., vol. xvi, p. 590, Pandu-Lena Caves , No. xviii, Inscr. 
No. 20.) The difficulty here mentioned vanishes if we under¬ 
stand the word grama as meaning an estate. According to 
the Dana-mayukha a donor should at least give a grama 
to a Brahmana ; if unable to give so much, he should at least 
give land measuring a go-carma. From this it is clear that the 
grant of a grama to a Brahmana could be made by anyone. 
However in such cases the permission of the king was 
necessary. The ground for this will be discussed in the 
chapter dealing with the sale and purchase of land. 

There is another most important inscription in the same 
place containing the words tac ca ksetram vikrsyate sa ea 
gramo navasati evam sati, meaning “ it was thought that that 
field would be cultivated; but as that field (sa ca gramo) is 
not under cultivation so ”, clearly showing not only that a 
ksetra could be described as a grama , but also that the word 
vasali was used in the sense of ‘ cultivation \ as well as in 
that of ‘ habitation ’. 

The definition given by the Kdmikdgama, Kdranagama^ 
and Mayamata of the ckabhoga-grama or kutika-grdima also 
shows that grama means an ‘ estate \ According to them 
an ekabhoga-grdma means a property or an estate which 
can be enjoyed by one family, consisting of the owner and 
his servants. 1 

It is to be regretted that all the translators of the ancient 
Indian law books should have committed the mistake of trans- 

1 Viprair athanyair varpair va bhogvo grama udahrtah. 

Eko gramaniko yatra sabhrtya paricarakab. 

Kutikantadvijaniyad ekabhogaa sa eva tu. Kamikagama. 

Prag-ukta-guna-yuktaya vedartbanipunaya ca. 

Kuryat taj juananidhaye danam syad uttamotlamam. 

Ekabhogam iti khyatam prasastam ntidurlabham. ' KftranAganw. 

Anyad asaktanam ced danarp dasabbusurautamckildi. 

Ekakutumbisametam katikaip sya^t ta)d ekabhojram iti kaihitam. 
Mayamata. 

(Quoted in EL. vol. xv, No. 5, p. 55.) 
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iing grama everywhere by the English word ‘village’ 
Owing to this error, as will be pointed out, some very eminent 
scholars were misled into building up theories regarding the 
nationalization of land, the organization of village com- 
munities, etc. 


Take, for instance, the Smrti of Yajilavalkya. According 
to that work, the disputes about a boundary of a field should 
be settled by the samantas possessing equal gramas (sama- 
grdmdh = having equal estates).! As to the meaning of 
sdmanta , Katyayana says that it means only an owner who 
possesses a neighbouring estate, whether such be a house, a 
field or a portion of land (grama). He says further that if the 
neighbouring samantas are personally interested in any 
dispute, then it should be settled by the samantas next to 
them, and if they also are not disinterested, then it should 
be decided by the samantas next adjoining. This whole 
group is termed lotus-shape. It appears from the Artha-Sastra 
of Kautalya that it comprised forty people (sdmanta-catvdrim- 
sat-kulgd) in number, who had the privilege of being present at 
the time of sale and purchase of land and of settling disputes 
in connexion with fields, houses and estates . 2 


1 Samanta va aamagrama^ catvaro'stau da&api va | 

Kakta.sragvasaimh simaip nayeyuh k^itidharinah . 

(Commentary.) 

Gramo grumosya sftmantah kgetram ksetrasya kirtitam | 

Grimm grkaaya nirdi^m samantat parirabhya hi. (Katyayana.) 
Saipsaktakfia tu sumantae tat sameaktaa tathottariih | 
Samwiktu-saklu yarpsaktub padmfikaruh prakirtitah. (Ibid.) 

( Ydjbavalkyn-mnrti ; Vyavahara-prakaraiia 9, Sloka 152, pp. 232-3.) 
Saknyabhave tu eatvoro gramab siinantaviiunah | 

*Sima v j nirn a y a rp kuryul.i prayatii raju-fiamnidhau. (Manu-^u.ti 
viii, 258.) ' * 


• Simanta.prAtyayS viatn-vivodil,. O r h«>n ka.tram arumas sUu- 

itanillmH ta^ikam ildh&ro va vAstuli. (p. ic»r>.) 

„ Inilti-8&manta dlianikal) kramoya bhOmi-parigrah.mkrctnbhya bhavoyub. 
J atony,, bahyan flAroantacatvurirpsatkulyii grba-prati mi,Idle vjoma 

Wram Sramam actubandhnm 
U.uknm aUhumn, va naary&dikm yathisr-tu-bhowm anenarabena 
kab kreta 1 U tnrutra-gh,, wta-vltam avyahatam krctiikrctum labheta. 
(p. 108.) (Kautalya u A nth" ’naira.) 
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If we take grama to mean an estate, no difficulty arises. 
Everything seems reasonable and natural. All disputes were 
to be settled by the samantas of the adjoining estates. 
According to my interpretation, if a house in a street was to 
be sold, it was sold in the presence of forty householders 
residing in the same street or in the immediate vicinity. If 
a field in a village was to be sold, it was sold in the presence 
of the landowners (samantas), forty in number, holding 
estates in the vicinity of that field. 

But things take a very different complexion to those who 
look on grama as signifying a 4 village . The whole of the 
above-mentioned text then becomes meaningless. Inter¬ 
preting sama-grdmdh as denoting the people possessing equal 
villages, would mean that disputes, sales, and purchases, etc., 
connected with a field in a village, were to be settled by the 
people living in other villages or, in other words, that each 
village was governed by a group of forty villages. Ihe con¬ 
stituent villages of the group would vary in the case of 


different villages ; and if two or more disputes or sales, etc., 
were going on simultaneously, the inconvenience and 
difficulties arising from such a regulation may readily be 
conceived ! 

Such an obviously absurd system of administration could 
never have existed in Ancient India. ^Vhy should the 


samantas of certain villages interfere with the affairs of others, 
possibly at some distance. Why should they be required to 
waste their time in travelling such distances in order to griv <* an 
opinion in a dispute connected with a field or a house wherein 
thev had no interest, and about which they knew nothing 
whatever ? It would have been a great injustice to the land¬ 
owning classes of a village to have internal affairs settled bv 
strangers and to count for nothing in their own dwelling- 
place. Furthermore, it is ridiculous to suppose that land¬ 
owners could have been forced to wander about from one 


village to another and neglect their own estate^. It is possibly 
from such considerations as the above that certain scholars 
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Hove translated sawxantali va samagramah as Cl the neighbours 
living in the same village The use of sa?na, however, in 
the sense of ‘ same ’ is unusual, if not doubtful, in Samskrta. 
The word sama , when joined to another word generally means 
‘ having equal'. ‘Same.’ on the other hand, is . ordinarily 
expressed by the Samskrta word samana, or tat. 

It is interesting also to note how Kautalya employed the 
term. In prakarana 173, which deals with the Paragrdmi- 
kayoga, he uses it for an 4 estate ’ ; grama-gkdta for 
laying waste the countryside ; grama-vadha or grdma-avas- 
kanda for capturing a fort representing, or counted in the 
revenue records as, an estate ; para-grama for an estate 
belonging to others, etc. In prakarana 171 also, the word 
grama is used in the same meaning (estate). Groups of five 
and ten estates, which were under the supervision of 
a gopa, are referred to by the words panca-grarm and 
dasa-grdml. 1 

Going further back to the period of the Vedas and Upanisads 
we find that the word grama was used more clearly for an 
estate. For instance, in the PodJidyana-dliarma-sutra we find 
the word grama explained by the commentator as vdstu , 2 
which is defined by Kautalya as an estate containing land, 
garden, house and well, etc. 3 In the C bandog ya-upani§ ad, 
in the story of Raikva the Brahmajnanin, a deserted place 


1 Svamino dusya-grfimruyi (p. 401) ; Grama-vadho’vaskaiulo ca (p. 402) ; 
Grama-ghuta-pravi*tam v& (p. 403); Gramn-ghata-dandaaya (p. 402); 
Vijigisuh paragramam uvaptukumab (p. 394). See also Prakarunas 173 
and 171 ; pp. 394-403. (Kautalya’a Artha~4astra,) Tatpradif?tab panen- 
grumlin daia-gramlrp vu gopns cintayct. (Ibid., p. 142.) 

i Nirgatya gramunte gruma-slmnnte vuvati$thate tatra kutim matharp 
vu karoti krtam vu praviiati. 

(Commentary.) 

Gramanto voatu-slma. Itarab k^atra-sima. KutI eka-sthunaip ve$ma. 
M bnhu-sthfmah. . . . {fi dhaynnu-dharma-sutra, iii. i, autra 13 
p. 300.) 

* Sfimnnta-pratyayu v&atu-vividiih. Grhaip k$etrnm uriiina-sotii' 
bandhaa tatukam adhiro va vuatub. (Kautalyas Artha Mstra , p. ICO.) 
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(mja?iadesa) is called a grama. 1 Sar/igramah samitayah of 
the Atharvaveda perhaps means an assembly of the people 
possessing estates. 2 It appears that the word dr any a was 
used for those estates which were under forest, as it occurs in 
contrast to the word grama in several places. 3 

To sum up, we shall not be far from the truth if we under¬ 
stand grama to mean an estate, comprising cultivated and 
fallow lands as well as pasture, and including any buildings, 
wells, etc., existing thereon ; the area, in fact, that constituted 
the territorial unit for the purpose of revenue assessment. 

III. Smaller Territorial Divisions : Their Number 
and Size 

From the foregoing meanings of the Samskrta word grama 
it is clear that it was used to express many other things besides 
an inhabited hamlet or a village. In official revenue records 
it seems to mean an estate which paid government taxes and 
the king's dues. The “ Kundavura thirty ” of the copper- 

1 So’dhastacchakatasya puinanam ka?amanam upopavivesa. . . . 

(The ftdmkara-bhdsya : —ity uktah k?attd anvisya taip vijave de&e 

adhastac chakataaya gantryah pamanam kharjiiip kasamuparp 
kanduyamunarp drst-va. . , ) 

tarp habhyuvdda Raikvedam sahasram gavam ayarp niyko’yam aSvatarl- 
ratha iyam jaya yarn grdmo vasminnasse ma bhagavab 6adhItT. 

(The &amkara-bhasya : — ayam ca gramah yasminnasso tisthasi sa ca 
tvadarthe raaya. kalpitali. • . .) 

(Chfivdogyu-upaniscid ; Adliaya IV. kliapda 1-2, mantras 8 and 4.) 

2 \ e sanigramal.i samitaj as tesu earn vadama to. ( Atharva-veda, xii, i, 56.) 

Sarpgrume saipyatte samayakumah. ( Taittirlya-samhila , ii, i, 8. 4.) 

For an estate-owner the word gntmani appears to bo used in Vodic litera¬ 
ture. See :— 

Gramanyo grhfm paretya marutarp sapta-kapalaip punxluiiaiyi 
nirvapati. . . . ( &atapaika-bruh>iuiria , 3, 1, 6.) 

Murutah saptakapalo vai&yasya gramapyo grhe. (Moitreyas rihUu, 
ii, 6, 5 ; iv, 3. 8.) 

iSindhuhulnirita yo oa grama my a mahabaliib. Mahd-bb'imta, Sabha 
pnrva, xxxii.) 

* Yadgramt* yadarapye yateabhayum yadindrive. (Atharva-i'cdu, v, 
xx, 17.) 

Seo also the Ch>i ndogya-upa n i < a <i, v-x, 3. 
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grant can be explained as meaning a place for the 
collection of revenue which comprised thirty estates. 1 The 
Miraj plates of Jayasimha II record that the king granted 
an estate (translated as a village in Ejp. Ind., vol. xii, No. 34), 
called Madadujhuru, belonging to the group of the Karatikallu 
three hundred, which was in the Edadore two thousand. 2 
Dr. J. F. Fleet thought that the Edadore two-thousand 
was a stretch of country between the Eivers Krishna on the 
north and Tungabhadra on the south, comprising a large 
part of the present Raichur district. 3 At present this 
district contains altogether 893 villages. 4 Taking the word 
grama as meaning an estate, we have no reason to distrust 
the above-mentioned figures. The Karatikallu was probably 
a fairly large village, approximating to a town ; and if we divide 
2,000 by 300, the number of such towns would come to 
about six. There were small centres of revenue collection 
( samgrahana ) like Elambe, Kukkanur, Kisukad, Kundavura, 
Torugare, etc., comprising somewhere between twenty and 
seventy estates. 5 The number of such centres of revenue 
collection comes to nearly forty, if fifty may be taken as the 
average number of estates in each centre ( samgrahana ). 

It has already been shown that we need find no difficulty 
in explaining the numerical appellations occuring in the 
Southern Indian inscriptions, provided we take grama as 
meaning an estate. But it is interesting to note that these 
same numerical appellations seem to have proved a stumbling- 
block to writers from 32G b.c. down to modem times. The 
confusion dates from the time of Alexander the Great, when 
information about the kingdom of Poros was gathered in 
detail. “ This country, it is said,” writes the Greek historian 


1 EI. f vol. xvi, No. 8. p. 33 ; vol. xii. No. 3L\ p. 290. 

* EJ. f vol. xii, No. 32, p. 296, notes by Dr. Fleet; I A., vol. viii, p. 18 ; 
El., vol. xii, No. 31. p. 303. 

3 I A., vol. viii, p, 18; El., vol. xii, No. 32. p. 296, notes by Dr. Fleet; 
EL, vol. xii. No. 34, p. 303. 

4 Imp. Oaz., vol. xxi, p. 39. 

6 El., vol. xv. No. 0, p. 70 ; ' z 'u, p. 298 ; vol. xvi. No. 8 B, p. 37 ; 

vol. xvi, p. 28, No. 7 ; I A., vol. jm, 1901, p. 259 (I. 
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Plutarch, “ contains 15 tribes, 5,000 considerable cities, 
and villages without number.’'' 1 General Bunbury formed the 
same opinion as Dr. Fleet about these large numbers, and 
could not help remarking that “ when the Greek writers 
tell us that the district between the Hydaspes and the Hyphasis 
alone contained 5,000 cities (?), none of which was less than 
that of Cos (Strabo, xv, p. 686), and that the dominion of 
Poros, which was confined between the Hydaspes and the 
Acesines—a tract not more than 40 • miles in width—con¬ 
tained 300 cities (ibid., p. 698), it is evident that the Greeks 
were misled by the exaggerated reports so common with all 
Orientals, and which were greedily swallowed by historians 
of Alexander with a view of magnifying the exploits of the 
great conqueror ”. 2 

Taking the grama as synonymous in meaning with the 
English word ‘ estate \ we can readily understand the 
system of distributing land followed for revenue purposes 
by the Hindu kings. It appears that in ancient times, a 
country (desa) was divided into janapadas , janapadas into 
ganas or say parganas, and ganas into gramas . For instance, 
the rdstra of Vanavasaka contained 12,000 estates (grama) ; 
that of Nolambavacji (Nulumbavadi), 32,000 ; that of 
Gangavadi, 96,000 ; that of the three Maharastras, 99,000 ; 
and that of Southern India, 750,000. 3 Vinayacandra in his 
Kdvya-Hhsd gives the numbers of estates for Eastern, Western, 
and Central India, as follows : (1) Konkana, 1,414 ; (2) Can- 
dravatl, 1,800 ; (3) the janapada on the banks of the Mahi 
river, 2,200 ; (4) Surastra, 9,000 ; (5) Lata-desa, 21,OHIO ; 
(6) Gurjara-de^a (including Apariinta), 70,000 ; (7) Ahiida 
and Brahmapa-pataka (both together), 100,000 ; (8) Dahala, 
900,000 ; (9) Malava desa, 1,892,000 ; and (10) Kanyakubja 
(empire ?), 2,600,000. After giving these figures, he adds that 
the countries the numbers of which are not given should 

1 McCrindle, The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great , p. 309. 

a Ibid., p. 309, note; Bunbnry, Hist, of Anc. Geog., i, p. 

* Bomb. Gaz. f vol. i, pt. ii, p. 29S, n. 2. 
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taken as belonging to northern and southern India. 1 
For this reason I take the number 2,600,000 as representing 
gramas (estates) of the Kanyakubja empire. It is interesting 
to note that the countries mentioned above are very much 
the same as those which constituted the empire of Harsa- 
vardhana. 


As to the authenticity of these figures, they can be verified 
from other sources. Take, for instance, the Konkana 1,414 
of Vinayacandra. The Bhandup plates of Chittarajadeva 
mentions a town named Purl, “ which is marked as the chief 
town of a province consisting of fourteen hundred villages ” 
(gramas or estates). 2 The Thana plates of a.d. 1017. the 
Bhadana grant of a.d. 997 and the Kharepatan plates of 
A.D. 1095 all mention the number of estates ( gramas) in 
Konkana as 1400. 3 After careful study, Dr. Fleet arrived at 
tile conclusion that “ the Purl or Konkana fourteen hundred 
seems to answer fairly closely to the Bassein, Salsette, Bliiwndl, 
and Kalyan talukas, with perhaps also the Karjat taluka of 
Thana, and the Panwel, Pen, and Allbag talukas of 
Kolaba ”. 4 For Gujarat (Gurjara-deiSa) and Malwa (Malava- 
de^a), Vinayacandra gives the figures as 70,000 and 189,200 
respectively. 'Abdullah Wassaf informs us that “ it is related 
by sufficient informants, experienced travellers . . . that 
Sawalik contains 125,000 cities and villages ; and Malwa 
1,893,000 towns and villages. . . . Gujarat, which is 
commonly called Kambayat, contains 70,000 villages and 
towns, all populous, and the people abound in wealth and 


1 Kauftkana-prablirti-caturdaSadhikani caturdaSa-Sutuni. Candravati- 
prnblirti nijtadaSa-fintnni. Dvavimsati-iatani mahitatam. Nava-aaliasrani 
aurSatrik. EkaviqiSati-sahaaranilatade^ab. Kaptatisahasriiriignrjara-deAah 

parntaA ea. Ahudn labs.'ni Lirihm . nnpaf akam. Navalaksani dahalnh. 
Vtiduau-lukijani dvinarotyadbikani malavo csdab. Sad-viinial laksnni 
kanyakubjab. Anantaram nttarapathai/i daifipipalhatii celt. (Kuii/a- 
iikyl by Vinayacandra, quoted by C. D. Dalai in Ills introduction to the 
Kuvya-viimariisa, p. 24, note.) 

* EL, vol. xii, pp. 256-7, No. 31. 

* Ibid. : also vol. iii, N<». 40. 

* Ibid. 
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luxuries ”. 1 In the same way we are told by Rashldu’d-din 
in his book entitled Jtimi'ii t-tawtirlkh that It is said that 
Guzerat [Gujarat] comprises 80,000 [? 70,000] flourishing 
cities, villages, and hamlets. . . . After these comes the 
country of Sawalak, which comprises 125,000 cities and 
villages. After that comes Malwala, which means 1,893,000 
[? 1,802,000] in number ”. 2 It is possible that the copyist 
of the Jdmiiit-tawankh transcribed a 2 in the case of Malwa 
and a 7 in the case of Gujarat as 3 and 8 respectively. Though 
Yinayacandra does not give any figures in respect of Sawalik, 
we know from the PrabJidvaka-carita of Hemacandra that it 
contained 125,000 gramas , if we may assume Arnoraja to have 
been the king of Sawalik. 3 Further, we are told that the 
coimtry of Jalandhara contained the same number of 
gramas (estates). 4 These numerical territorial designations 
survived down to the Muhammadan period. After conquering 
Malwa, says ’Abdullah Wassaf, Sultan ’Alau ’d-dln despatched 
Malik Nabu [and] Zafar Khan to conquer the province of 
Telingana. When they arrived on its frontier, “ the Rai . . . 
agreed to pay an annual tribute and receive the royal 
collectors, and that populous territory . . . containing more 
than 30,000 tracts of country, was added to the Muhammadan 
empire.” 5 The expression “ tracts of country ” used in this 
passage is remarkable, and seems to support the view that 
we have here an equivalent of the Samskrta grama. 

Mandana-pandita in his &ilpa-&astra gives the size of a 
palace as varying according to the number of estates over 
which a ruler ruled. According to him a ruler of 200,000 
gramas (estates) was called mahdmandahka \ that of 50,000 
gramas , mandalika ; that of 2,000, sdmanta-mukhya \ that 

1 Elliot, The Hist, of India, vol. iii, p. 31. 

* Ibid., vol. i, pp. 07-8. 

J Sapadalak?a-bhfirniiiain arnoriijaip raadoddhuram 
Vigrahltamanab senam asavenam asajjayat. 

(The Pruhhavuha-carila, p. 321.) 

4 KurukRetro kanyakubje gaudasrikdniarupayoh . 

Sapiidalnksavjj jalarpdhare ca kha3amadhy«-tah. 108. (Ibid., p. 3<»-M 

5 Elliot, The Hist, of India, vol. iii, p. 49. 
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ot 1,000, sdmanta ; and that of 100, satadkipa . 1 In the Chitor- 
gadh stone inscription of Mekala it is mentioned that the 


king of Mewad (Medapata) possessed a country which con¬ 
tained 100,000 tracts of land (ksiti) or estates. 2 In the 
same way we are informed by the author of the Prabandha- 
cintamani that Prthviraja ruled over a country of 125,000 
estates. 3 We are further informed by A1 Qazwlni that the 
temple of Somanatha had an endowment of 10,000 estates. 
“ Among the wonders of that place,” he writes, “ was the 
temple in which was placed the idol called Somnat. 
Everything of the most precious was brought there as offerings, 
and the temple was endowed with more than 10,000 villages.” 4 
It is also stated by Sir E. C. Bayley that “ The jdglrs of°Amin 
Khan, Fateh Khan, and Tatar Khan Ghorl consisted of nine 
thousand villages belonging to Junahgarh (constituting) 
eighty-seven mahals 5 

From all the references cited above there can be little 


doubt that the figures referring to the numbers of gramas 
(estates) in the different countries given by Vinayacandra 
must have been based on facts. The total number of gramas 
(estates) in Eastern, Western, and Central India, according 
to him, comes approximately to 4,787,214. The number 
given for Southern India in the inscriptions and land grants 
is 750,000. If we take, as a very rough approximation, the 
same number (i.e. 750,000) for Northern India, we get the 


1 Gramaikalak°advayam nsti yasya. Prokto mahamandaliko narendrafc 
. . . Paneayutc^o nrpa mapdaliko. . . . Sa manta raukiiyo dvyayutfullii- 
poaau. . . . Samantasarpjno yutanatha era. . . . Gramfidhipd ye tn 
autiidkipaS ca. . . . (Itajamllabha, pp. 81-2.) 

* Viral Iakgnk*iti£fij jftgati nahi parah khy&tabhuktih sti(bhuktib). 
(El., vol. ii, No. xxxii, pp. 415-17.) (Note.—Here laLm-lcsiti is translated 
by the editor a* 100,000 tracts of land.) 

3 Sa ca sapada-lakRa-ksitipatina 6rIprthvTrajcua saha sanjata-vigrahah 
eainarajiram adhirudhal .1 evasinye pnrajite kanditfkab kfimapi diSam 
pThitvu, palayanaparab svardjadbanlm djagama. . . . (The Prabandha- 
cinlamani, pp. 220-300, quoted by C. D. Dalai in his introduction to 
the Rfipahi.nl/ca of Vatsaraja.) 

4 Elliot, Hut. of India, vol. i, pp. 97 8. 

® fi ylcy, Sir E. The Local Muhammadan Dynasties of Oujar if, p. 17 . 
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in the whole of India as 6,287,214, 


or, in round numbers, 7,000,000. 


Size of a grama. 

No record has been found of the actual area of a grama , 
which must have varied under diverse conditions in different 
parts of the country. In the circumstances we can only try 
to calculate from such data as are available to us the average 
area what may be assigned to it. If we take the figures 
already suggested above for the total 4 surveyed ’ area and 
total number of gramas in ancient India, namely, 862,800 
square miles and 7,000,000 gramas , and if we divide the 
former by the latter figure, we get about 79, or say 80, acres 
per grama , or estate. But the grama comprised many kinds 
of land —the cropped area, cultivable but uncropped or fallow 
land, and uncultivable areas consisting of pasture land, 
tanks, gardens, homestead, and perhaps jungle or hill. The 
most important question is, what was the average cropped 
area, and how are we to make an estimate of this ? 

According to the Imperial Gazetteer , vol. iii, p. 97 (1907 
edition) the proportion between the “ occupied area (net 
cropped area + current fallow) and the total area in the more 
fully developed provinces, Madras, Bombay, Bengal, United 
Provinces, Panjab, Central Provinces and Berar, is approxi¬ 
mately as 1 to 2, and in the less developed provinces, Burma, 
Assam and the N.W.F. Province, 1 to 3 or 4. More than a 
thousand years ago, when means of rapid transport were 
non-existent, and when the produce of all parts of the country 
was not distributed, as now, throughout the markets of the 
world, this proportion must clearly have been very much 
less; and we may safely reckon that the cropped area did 
not on the average cover more than one-fourth or one-fifth 
of the total area that we have regarded as having been 
surveyed in some form. In such case the cropped area of 
an average-sized grama would cover roughly from 15 to 
20 acres. Let us now see if this estimate can be tested 
by other methods. 
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:om the records of the land grants it appears to have 
been the general practice to make a grant of one grama , 
which was evidently considered to be the appropriate area 
for the maintenance in full comfort of a family of, say, on 
the average five persons of good social status, such as 
Brahmanas. Vijayarajendra refers to the unit of taxation 
as one grama , or five families of tenants. 1 It will be suggested 
later (see Chapter III, ii) that the produce of one acre was 
quite sufficient to maintain one adult person. A family of 
five, assuming that ordinarily not less than two of these 


would be children, would therefore be maintained by 3 
or 4 acres, and five families could support themselves 
on from 15 to 20 acres, which represents the average 
cropped area in an average grama according to the calculation 
made above. 

Again, the commentator of the Kumara-sambhava writes : 
“ pancabhir halair grarmm karsati grdmanih ”, 2 meaning a 
grdmani (estate-owner) ploughs a grama (estate) with five 
ploughs. And the Krsi-sdstra tells us that five ploughs mean 
wealth to the owner. 3 It will be explained later that the area 
described as “ one plough of land ” would represent roughly 
5 acres (see Chapter III, ii) ; so an estate-owner, according 
to our commentator, had about 25 acres of cultivation. 

Then it appears from the Vpadesa-tarangmi of Ratnaman- 
dira Ganin that Kuraarapala realized one gold gadgdnaka 
per grama * a gadgdnaka being a weight equal to 144 grains. 
As the niska or kalanju was exchanged for 256 copper panas 
(see Chapter III, iii), the gold gadgdnaka , which was twice as 
heavy as the nifha, may be taken as equivalent to 512 copper 


1 See Kara in the A bhidha na-rajcndra, pt. iii, p. 356. . . . rr cayam 
gramcyu pahcakuladtn adhikrtya pra^iddha ova. . . . 

2 Kumara-saijibhava, by Kalidasa,-Nityam panca-hale dhanam, 83. 

3 Nityafi ca triha le bhaktam ... 84. {KrQwastru, compiled by Daiaratha 
Saatrin.) 

* Raj ha evadc^a-pratigrama-svanm gadyanaka-dunam dattam. Tatas 
tafiyab prativar?am 18 Hk?a 92 sahnsra grama-gadyanakaib 946 mana- 
pramaj^arp avarnam milatiem. . . . {V-padeia-tara-hgini, by Ratnamandira 
Ganin, p. 258.) 
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nas. If we may assume that this amount was levied as 
the king’s due from a grama , and if we may also assume, 
as we have considerable reason for doing, that the king's 
due was in those days about one-fourth of the income from 
the land, the income from a grama to the estate-owner would 
be some 2,048 copper paiias. If the estate were cultivated 
on the half-share system, the value of the gross produce 
may well have been double this, or say about 4,100 copper 
panas. In the chapter on Prices it will be shown that in the 
eleventh century a.d. the price of paddy was two aklca or 
fourteen copper pa7ias ) per maund. At that period, there¬ 
fore, 4,100 copper panas would represent about 292 maunds. 
According to Mr. N. G. Mukharji (Handbook of Indian 
Agriculture , third edition, p. 176) an acre produces on an 
average about sixteen maunds of paddy. No doubt this 
represents the produce on the alluvial plains of northern 
India. In other parts of the country the outturn would be 
less, so that 292 maunds may fairly perhaps be taken to have 
been the average produce of about 20 acres. 

These different references, while it cannot be claimed that 
they lead to an accurate solution of the question we put 
ourselves, at least point to much the same result, namely, 
that the cropped area in an average grama (estate) in ancient 
India probably comprised between 15 and 25, or approximately 
20, acres. 
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ADMINISTRATION 

I. Janapada Defined 

A FTER giving a reasonable interpretation to the problems 
connected with the number of countries (desa), their 
area ( pariksepa or parimdna) and their divisions into petty 
estates (gra?nas), we are now in a position to take up the 
much more difficult problem of the minor territorial divisions 
known as janapada, gana , and gulma. 

As far as the janapada is concerned, it is translated by 
Dr. &amasastrin as “ ldngdom ”. 1 The use of this word in 
Samskrta and Prakrta books is very peculiar. Sometimes it is 
joined to the name of a town, like KasI, Kosala, $akala, 
Madra, etc., 2 and sometimes to the name of a tribe, like 
*§aka, Kekaya, Huna, Kamboja, etc. 3 Its use in the plural 
is very common. In the Clidndogyopanisad , fivetaketu is 
mentioned as going to the janapada# of Paiicala 4 ; and in the 
Prajndpanopdhga-siitra Rajagrha is described as the capital 


1 The Artha-Sastra of Kautalya (English translation), pp. 54, 55, 253. 
[Note .—Janapada is translated as a “country part "on p. 143; as a 
“ village ” on p. 49.] 

2 Atha hainarp bhujyur lahyayanil .1 papraecha yijfiavalkytci hovfica. 
Madrogu carakafc paryavrajama. . . . (Saipkara-bhcisya Madregu 
madra niima janapaduh tegu.) ( Brhadaranyakopanisad , lll-iii-ka, 1.) 

3 Pfthudakatparatah uttarapatliah. Yatra Saka-kekaya-vokkana-kupa* 
vanayuja-kamboja-valhlka-volhava . . . ramatha-karn -kuptha-prabhrtayo 
janapadah. (Kdvya-mimdi]\&a , p. 94.) 

4 Svetaketur harunoyah pahealanarp somitim oyuyn. . . . (&Cvufoira- 
bJiiisya :—Paficalanuip janapadanarp samitim nab ham eyaya jagnma. . . .; 
(C&hndt'>gyopani*ad. V-iii-1.) 

YathiL somya purugam gandharobhyo 'bhinaddhakgam aniyataip tato* 
'tijane visrjct. . . . (&finikara-bhfi*yn :—(jandharebhyo j ana pa; lobby ft b 
. . .) (Ibid., VT-rfr-l.) 

Pancalanapi parigadam iijagama. ( Apastamba-dharma-s ltra , I, ii, 5-45.) 
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:he janapadas of the kingdom of'Magadha. 1 As far as the 
Artha-sastra of Kautalya is concerned, the term is not used 
in the meaning of kingdom. In my opinion it is there employed 
in an administrative sense and denotes a territorial division. 
It appears that in the days of the Buddha, and even before 
his time, janajpadas enjoyed the position of self-supporting, 
independent states. Their boundaries were probably deter¬ 
mined by the natural features of the country. From time 
to time they were annexed by powerful kings, to whose control 
they became subject; but their internal administration was 

not necessarily interfered with. Kautalya writes :_ 

Possessed of sthanas [modern thana], self-supporting, 
capable of supporting others, able to protect itself, independent, 
obnoxious to enemies, governed by a powerful sdmanta 
[salcya-sdmawta], free from marshes, rocky, uneven and thorny 
tracts and tigers, wild beasts and wildernesses, beautiful, 
containing crown lands, mines, timber and elephant forest, 
full of cows and martial people, with well-protected pastures, 
full of cattle, not dependent on rain for water, possessed of 
land and waterways, having abundant valuable commercial 
articles, capable of furnishing revenue and taxes, full of 
cultivators, having intelligent masters and servants, and a 
population noted for its loyalty and reliability—these are 
good qualities of a good janapada .” 2 

The Kdmandakvya-nUi sara , following Kautalya as far as 
the characteristics of a janapada were concerned, adds that 


1 Khcttariyu addha chawxsati vihana parp., tarp.-niyagiha-magaha- 
ottippfi-timga tuba tamaiitti vnragaya. . . . Itthuppatti jinupam cakkmapi 
ramakalliunaip, 1 13. (Tin \ ivarana of MalayagiriBhavarthas tv ayazp—1 
Magadhegu janapadc?u r'.jagrham nagoraip, 2 arigejju campd 3 vange$u 
tamalipti. . . .) (Prajnapanopahga (Part I), fol. 57-8.) See also 
S'ipiati-iata-slht'i /. ‘i-prohara no, fol. 24, 41. 

2 Sthanavan utmudhuranab parudh&rapa* c&padi svurakeas svajivab 
6atru-dvcr : I Mya-sumantnh panku-puhr\uo.sara-vi?ama-kantaka-&'oni-^i"ila- 
mygiitavihlnab Uantasdita-khani-diavya-hasti-vanavfin gavyab pauru#eyo 
gapttt-gocarab pafoman ndovam&trko viri-sthala patLabln am up< tab 
edro-citra-balni-panyo dapda-karr-sokab karma-aila-karea-kobalis: 
Bvimya-vara-vainaprilyo bhakla-tmci-manueya iti janapada-sampat. 
(Artha-faztra of Knut,alyo, p. 258.) 
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administrator should be stupid and dissolute. 
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Being 


absorbed in pleasure, he will never make common cause with 
the janapada [people] and so will never revolt against his 
king . 1 The use of janapada in the plural, and the expression 
“ Idrg janapadah sasto murkha-vyasani-ndyakah ”, meaning 
that a janapada , governed by a stupid and dissolute ruler, 
should be considered the best, affords clear proof that it was 
a portion of a kingdom, or an administrative territorial 
division. Kaufalya gives Janapada-nivesa as the heading 
of a chapter which deals with colonization , 2 signifying by 
the word janapada only a portion of a kingdom vrhere new 
villages should be established. When he uses janapada-kopa , 
he means simply a disturbance in a portion of a kingdom, 
and not a general revolution . 3 In the Yisesa-Sataka of Samaya- 


sundara Ganin it is mentioned that Kunala, together with 
its janapada , was completely flooded . 4 Here janapada is 
used in the sense of territorial division. Halahasti, in 
his book entitled Vih'a-brahma-pvrdna , 5 states that 


1 Sasyakaravatl panyn-khani-dravya-samanvita | Gohilu, bhuri-salila 
puiivalrjanapadairvTta. 49. Ramya sakuujarn-vana varisthala-pathanvila 
Adcvamatrktt ceti 6aayate bkiir vibhutaye. 50. Saaarkaro?apa§ai?a sa\av\ 
nitya-taskara | Ruk?asakantaka-vana savyala ccti bburabbub- 51 . Svajivo 
bhugmriair ynktah sanupah parvata^rayab | 6udrakaru-vapikprayo maha- 
rambha-kjwalah. 52. Siinurago ripudve:?! pldakarasahah prt.hu b 
Nanude^yaih sam&kimo dkarmikah pasumun dhanl. 53. I dry janapadah 
Sasto mUrkha-vyasani ndyalah | Tam varddhayet prnyatnoiia tanraufc 
sarvara pravartate, 54. ( Kd matidakiya-mti-sdra , pp. 60-1.) 

2 Bhutapurvam abhutapurvain va janapadam pnradc6apnvuhanena 

8vade4abhi?yandavamanena va nive6ayet . . . (p. 45). . . . Janapada- 
Bandhi-sangralm-dropamukka-sthanlyesu. . . . (p. 147). Durga-janapnda- 
Saktya bbrtya-knrma eamudayavadena ethapayet . . . (p.247). ( Artha - 

sastra of Kautalya.) 

3 Tathapy atu^yato daipla-kara-stidhanadkikarepa va janapada-vidvo§aip 
grabayot. Vidvi^an upum^udupdena janapada kopona v& aiidhayct. 
(Ibid., p. 23.) 

4 Kunalapi paucadaaa dinair accbinnavaraanat r- ddhmn jnnapade- 

niimbbah puraib pravabyata'kbilii, 6. ( Vii^n-Satak 1 of Samayu aundara 

Ganin. fol. 51.) 

1 Evam ekaikadcae ca prtbai janapadani cn | Aeavasnrnkhyariy aarjad 
vi6vakarma jagatputib, 14. ( VUva-brahina-purftQa of Kalahari, p. 40.) 
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contained fifty-six countries', and janapadas without 
number. 1 


Size of a janapada 

As to the size of a janapada , it appears that it varied 
according to the natural conditions of the country (< desa ). 
It has been shown that before the establishment of eighty-four 
desas (countries or kingdoms) the janapada enjoyed a more 
or less independent political position, and was governed by 
its own mler or by a family or a group of families representing 
privileged classes. Afterwards it lost its position as a 
separate political entity and became tributary to some 
powerful ruler. As far as the holy places were concerned, 
the original boundaries were kept sacred and clearly defined. 

e find in the Puranas the area of some janapadas given 
as follows: (1) Purusottama-ksetra, 10 yojanas 2 ; (2) Setu- 
rame£vara, 10 yo . 3 ; (3) Prabhasa-pariinandala, 20 yo . 4 ; (4) 
Kuru-ksetra, 12 yo , 5 ; (5) Indraprastha, 4 yo* (=1 x 4 = 4) ; 

1 It appear that the janapada , after losing its separate indepen¬ 
dence maintained its position as a territorial division. After the conquest 
of India by the Muhammadans, the land administration of the country 
continued as it was before : Muhammadan rulers did not make any rcmark- 
ablo change os far as the territorial units of the administration and the 
collection of the revenue were concerned. The janapada , under the name 
of dastur as “ A sub-division of a Sirkar, or aggregate of several adjacent 
Parganas " (Wilson, p. 129), continued in Muhammadan times, together 
with its code, or janapada-dharma, under the title of a dusturu ’l-'amal. 

2 Samudrasyottare tire mahanadya^ ca dak?ine, 15. 

Tatam arabhya tat k^etrarp. rujmunam ca pavauam. 

Vartate tat samarabhya samantad da£a yojanam, 16. (From the 
Ksetra-mahatmya of the Skanda-purana.) 

3 Dasayojana-vistirnam Aatayojanam ayatam 

.lanakiramano riimab setum evam akiirayat, 96. (From the Garga. 
earnhitd.) 

4 Yojananaqi dasa dve ca prabhasaparimandalam 

Madhye ‘sya pHhiku prokta pauca-yojana-vistyta. (From the Prabhdsa - 
m&hiUmya of the Nurada-purdna.) 

s Muktidarp supavitraip ca yojana-dvadasiyatam 

Prabh u ta - toy a- vistlrn a m jiiataip tat kurusattamaih, 13. (From the 
SarasvatT-nuih'itmya of the Mnhdbhurala.) 

8 Indraprastham idarp ksetram sthapitain daivataib pura | PurvapaSci- 
mayos tula ekayojana-vistrtam, 75. Kuiiipdya dak?ine yavad yojanuniim 
catu^ayam | ludraprasthasva maryudS, kathitaisa maharsibhih, 76. 
Padmapurana uttarakhapdam. ('Urth hxdi.prabayidka, p. 166.) 
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(6) Mathura-mandala, 20 yo} ; (7) Brahmavartta-ksetra, 5 
yo* ; (8) and Nasika-ksetra, 4 yo. 3 These eight janapadas 
had a total area of about 85 yojanas ; the average area thus 
amounts to 10 b yojanas , or in round numbers 10 yojanas . 
It has already been pointed out that a country (desa) had an 
average area of about 100 yojanas , so it was probably divided 
into 10 janapadas, and each janapada in its turn was divided 
for administrative purposes into 4 sthanas, each sihdna being 
under the administration of a sthanika. 

It is a pity that the information contained in the Buddhist 
Jatakas cannot be regarded as scientifically accurate. There 
is no doubt, however, that they contain valuable material. 

The figures denoting the area or circuit of a janapada 
were sometimes written after the names of prominent towns. 
This practice has led to misunderstanding. The areas of 
Kail and Mithila, for instance, are given in Buddhist books 
as 12 and 7 yojanas respectively. 4 These figures were 
discredited on the ground that they w^ere too big. But 
the people of those days did not intend the names to be confined 
to the areas covered by houses. By “ Ka6i ” and “ Mithila ”, 
I am of opinion, were meant the areas included within 


1 Viqi6atii* yojanunaip tu mathuroip mandalam mama | Pade pade 
’^vamedhasya phalam bhavati nanyatha, 11. {Varohapurayie-k8ctr<nn&h&t- 
myam. See the Tirtka i\ili-prubandha, p. 168.) 

2 Pafica-yojana-matreyani vedl srag^uh kratob sati. ( Brahma-samhUdyum 
utpnlnranya-miifaHmyam. Ibid., p. 163.) 

3 Taamad apv aparaip tlrtham janasthiinam it-i srutam | 
Caturyojana-vistlrnam smaranan-muktidarp nri>am. 

(Brahniapuruiic-nasika-btelra-mnhatm yam. Ibid . p. 239.) 

4 Tadapana varanasiyu. pakura-parikkhepo dvadasayojaniko hoti idam 
assa antaravahiram pana tiyojanasatika-rattham ; “ Now, at that tirr.? the 
perimeter of the ramparts of Vuranasi measured 12 yojanas , and this 
country, including the inside and outside, measured 300 yojanas .” 
Amhakam mn bantam raj jam sattavojanikain mithilanagararp tlni yojnna- 
satani rajja-puricchcdo hetflumantena solasa itthi-sahassuni laddharu 
vattati (Jataka No. 489) : “ Our kingdom is great one; the city Mithila 
measures 7 yojanas ; the exact definition, specification of the kingdom is 
300 yojayias : tour son) should have 16,000 women at the very least.’' 

( JRAS 1907, p. 043.) 

Videha = 300 yojanas (Jataka No. 406, ed. Fausboll). (JRAS., 1907. 
p. 642.) 

E 
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e administration of the janapadas known by these names. 
Moreover, the average area of these two janapadas amounts 
to 10 yojanas, which corresponds with the average area 
calculated from the Puraiias. 

While the original size of a janapada was small as compared 
with a desa (country), it must be remembered that the 
importance and influence of a janapada in its relations with 
its desa depended upon its chief or leader for the time being. 
If the leader of a janapada were a man of outstanding 
character, he might, and very often did, extend his authority 
over other janapadas, over a whole desa, or even over several 
desas. While, therefore, a particular janapada may have been 
only 10 yojanas in area or “ circuit ”, it might at times, under 
a strong ruler, have extended its authority or control (rdjya) 
over a wide area, perhaps as much as 300, or even 500, yojanasd 
When we find mention in ancient writings (e.g. the Jatakas) 
of the sway of Kail and of Mithila extending over 300 yojanas, 
we must regard such statements in the light of the above 
remarks. 


Figures relating to the extent of a janapada: their authenticity 
or exaggeration discussed 

Owing to the incorrect interpretation of the words grama , 
janapada , etc., and to the want of a clear understanding 
of the system of administration and the distribution of 
estates the conditions of Ancient India have hitherto never 
been properly understood. “ In the face of all this,” writes 
Dr. J. F. Fleet, “ we must, 1 think, reluctantly come to the 

1 The following text appears to be quite reasonable provided the interpre¬ 
tation regarding tho figures given above be accepted as correct. 

4 Attano vijite pancasata-yojana-parimandale manusso sannipatapesi; 
“ He assembled all the men in his realm, which had a circuit of 600 
yojanas” (JftAS., 1907, p. 643.) 

Kapana nsaa rijiddhi liyojanasatanam dvixmam mahiirajjanarn 
iasariyasiri: “ Now, what was his sovereign power ? Tho splendour of the 
lordship of two great kingdoms consiMing of 300 yojanas{Dujha-n ika / /. 
2, 0, op. oit. ed. Davids and Carpenter, 1, 148.) (J£AS., 1007, p. 643 ; see 
also ibid., pp. 641-66.) 
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conclusion that, while we can obtain satisfactory Tesults 
from the statements about countries in the Buddhist books, 
if we interpret the statements as denoting areas, 1 the state¬ 
ments in the same works about the cities are gross exaggera¬ 
tions, if not absolutely imaginative. Is it possible that they 
are really imaginative, like (of course) the assignment of 
1C,000 villages to the Yideha country, and that they were 
made in rivalry of tales about Babylon itself, which seems 
to have been well known to the ancient Hindus under the 
name of Baveru ? ” 2 According to the interpretation proposed 
by me no difficulty arises. Videha may certainly have con¬ 
tained 16,000 villages, provided ‘ village ’ be taken in the 
sense of ‘ survey village ’ or ‘ estate ’. As regards the 
figures given in the Jdtakas for the length and breadth of 
Madhya-desa, 2 which have been regarded as “ impossible ” 
by Dr. J. F. Fleet, it may be noted that his criticism appears 
to have been la%ely due to misinterpretation of the text, 
which gives the length as 300 yojanas and the breadth as 
150 and not 250 (since addha-tiyani-satani cannot possibly 
be here interpreted as 250 : the meaning is “ half of 300 ”, 
i.e. 150). In any case there seems to be no mathematical 
mistake in the figures, as Dr. Fleet evidently thought. More¬ 
over, before we decide these figures to be “ impossible ”, 
we must satisfy ourselves, firstly, as to what extent of country 
was understood at the time to fall within the limits of the 


1 Ibid., p. 649. 

3 So ayumato tini yojanasatani vitthurato addliatiyani parikkhepaio 
navayojanasatani: “ It is 300 yojanas in length. 260 | should bo 1501 in 
breadth, and 900 in perimeter ”... Ayumato tiyojanasat* vittharuto 
adthati (v. 1, toyya) yojana sate parikkhepato navayojanasate majjhiiua- 
padese. Note on this by Dr. Fleet: “ But this is still less analogous to the 
statement which we have under consideration Moreover. iU details arc, 
from any point of view, impossible.” ( JRA8 ., 1907. p. 644.) 

Note.—No doubt the expression ajtjha tiyani satani is generally used 
in A6oka’s inscriptions in the sense of 300 loss by half a hundred ( - 00). 
At the same time it is quite clear that the compiler of the Jataka story 
meant by ajjba tiyani satani only half of throe hundred, i.e. 150. Whether 
in his time this expression began to bo used in a different sense or lie com¬ 
mitted a mistake is a matter which reouires further investigation. 
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name Madhyadesa, and, secondly, as to the length of the 
particular yojana intended. Again, it is possible that the 
figures were merely based on the number of davs taken by 
pilgrims journeying from one end of the coimtry to the 
other while visiting sites of pilgrimage ; and we know how 
intricate and diverse were both the system of pilgrimage 
and the routes followed by pilgrims. 

II. The Administration of a janapada 

If the interpretation given to the word janapada, as meaning 
a small territorial division, be accepted, we can pursue our 
inquiries in connexion with the administration of Ancient 
India. There is no doubt that in the time of Kautalya the 
janapada was the unit of local administration. The area 
under its jurisdiction on an average was 10 square yojanas . 
As far as its administration was concerned, there were three 
classes of servants belonging to three different departments, 
(1) Military, (2) Revenue, and (3) Police. The gauhniJca 
and gana were perhaps connected with the officers commanding 
gulma and garyx squadrons, their duty being to protect the 
country against enemies, wild people, and thieves; the 
grdmika , dasin, Satin, sahasradhipati and mandala were perhaps 
connected with the collection of the revenue ; the gopa and 
the sthanilca probably belonged to the police and helped the 
officers of the revenue department in carrying out their 
duties. 


1. Military Department 

1. Gulma. According to the Manu-smrti, there should be 
a gulma for from two to five gramas , and a samgraha for one 
hundred gramas. 1 The strength of a gulma was supposed to 

1 Dvayos trayan/iip pancanani madbyo gulmam adhigthitam | 

Tathil gramaunaii ea kuryad rugtr&sya aaipgraham. 114. 
Gramasyadhipatim kuryad daSagramapatim tathS. | 

Vim&itl&up 6atcsub oa sahasrapatim eva ca. 115. 

Gramo dogtin enmutpauaan gramikafr &anakaih svayam | 
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amount to nine elephants, nine chariots, twenty-seven horses 
and forty-five soldiers. 1 Traders hired soldiers from this 
force, and paid a fixed charge called gubna. 2 Some¬ 
times tolls were collected at the headquarters of the gulma. 
The secret police took their orders from this body to guard 
the country and watch persons of suspicious character. 3 
The King's taxes and other dues were first collected at the 
gubna headquarters, where there was also a prison where 
thieves, robbers, and suspects were kept in custody. 

2. Gaya. For the protection of a quarter of a janapada , 
a squadron called gana, nominally consisting of twenty-seven 
elephants, twenty-seven chariots, eighty-one horses and 135 
foot soldiers, 4 was maintained under an officer, perhaps called 
gananayaka or ganapaka , or gana. I suspect, however, that 
these figures were the strengths * on paper \ In the Nasik 
Cave Inscription No. 15, Rekhila is mentioned as ganapaka. 5 
Dr. Biihler took ganapaka to mean “ protector or leader 
of a gana ” and the gana to mean a body of troops consisting 


Saipscd grama-da4e3aya da£e£o vimsatiSino. 116. 

Viip&ati£as tu tat sarvam 6ato6aya nivodayot | 

Sarpsed grama-£ate6as tu sahosra-pataye svayam. 117. 

Yani raja-pradeyani pratyaham grama vasibhib | 

Aiina-p&ncndhanadini gramikas tany avapnuyat. 1 IS. ( Manu-smrti, 
vii, 114-18.) 

Da6I kularp tu bhufijita viip.41 panca kulani ca | 

Gramnip grama6atadhyak§ab sahasradhipatib puram. (Ibid., vii, 120.) 

1 Narapaip pafica-panca^ad e?a pattir vidhiyate | 

Senamukham ca tisras ta gulma ity abhi&ibditam. ( Mahnbharata , 
v, 5,270.) 

a Paru-vijjayo tu panya-pratipanyayor argha-miilyaip ca ugamayya 
6ulka-vartanyutiv3.haka-gulma-taradoya- bhakta-bhuga - vyaya - yuddkam 
udayarp posvet. (Kautalya, Artha-S&stra, p. 99.) 

3 Ma gulmadliikarikaib saipyamita koxacarano rajakulaip pravesyase. 
(p. H7). 

Puru§ab- Jayatu kumaral.i. Arya gulmustkanadhikrto dirghurak#o 
vijnapayuti. E$a khalv osmabhib katukun niyUruimuin agrkltamudrab 
salckhab puru$o grhiiab- Tat pratyak$ikaroty onam arya iti. (M-uJra- 
r&ksatfd, od. Tattvavivecaka Press, 1916, p. 123.) 

4 See Gaya in Jlohtlingk and Roth's San'kiit Worltrbuch, vol. ii 
(18C6-8), p. 635. 

6 Duhituganupakarcbliilasyn bharyayfi ganupakaaya visvuvarnwu.v. 

(Bomb. Gaz.y vol. xvi, p. 579.) 
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of three gulmas or battalions. Dr. Bhagavanalala Indraji 
regarded ganapalca as a title. It appears to me that the word 
ganapalca stood for the head of a gana and the gana for a 
territorial division. As the protection of the gana formed 
one of the functions of the gana squadron, Dr. Biihler’s 
interpretation of the term seems correct, though it does not 
include all the aspects of a ganapaka's office. He was not 
merely a military leader, as Biihler suggests, but also the 
hereditary civil head of the gana government. 

Some opposition to this interpretation of gana is naturally 
to be expected from those writers who believe that gana 
denoted some democratic form of government. The only 
difficulty that arises is from the fact that the words used for 
territorial divisions are also used for the people living therein 
(e.g. hula, grama , janapada , mandala, gulma, etc.). There 
k ; no doubt that in ancient times gana meant an aggregate 


of knlas 1 as well as an aggregate of gramas , or estates. In 
section (prakarana) 173 Kautalya uses gana in the limited 
sense of a territorial division : ganavasin means there a 
person living in a gana. 2 The origin of all the theories 
advanced to prove the existence of some democratic form of 
government in Ancient India is probably due in great 
measure to a misunderstanding of the social position and 
political powers of the classes of people alluded to under such 
titles as kula, gana , rdjan , bltoja, etc. It is to be regretted 
that some passages alluding to these classes are only partially 
quoted and others interpreted in a sense that cannot correctly 
lie attached to them. Take for instance the gaiiardgani or 
ganardjydm of the Acdropdnga-sutra . 3 The expression 
was used there to denote merely some privileged classes of 


1 Kuidnuip hi snmuhrtH tu ^nnuh Baippraklrtitab- <K&tyuyana, Vira- 

tnilrrtd'r/ri, p. 426.) 

- Sflrtha gnnavu*ihhir ativahikaih kanyivahikair aavapar.iva-vyava- 
huribhir upaknri” vlmrnkair dhanyakn'trvikrotrhhir va. (The Arlha-snatra 
of Kaut,alya, p. 103.) 

•\ ray an i \ n j^tnurfi vain v& ju.iruyur.ii va tlorajjuni va verajjuni va 
viriKldhiiriji'im va. ( I iti sZ'm, ii t 3. 1, 10.) 
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people, like the rdjdnaJcas of the Raja-tar a iig i ni or the Chamba 
State inscriptions. 1 The commentator of the Aupapatika- 
sutra mentions eighteen ganardyas of Cetaka-raja, all of 
whom were titled people of the State. 2 In a similar way, the 
text of a dialogue between Narada and Vasudeva has been 
misinterpreted. 3 

It is interesting to note that in Muhammadan times the 
gana was maintained as a territorial division and was some¬ 
times described by the word pargana ( para-ganak or pra-ganah 
of the Samskrta) and sometimes by the fiscal term mahal. 
To understand the meaning of these terms, it is necessary 
to look into the arrangement of territorial and fiscal divisions 
adopted by the Emperor Akbar. He divided his empire 
into twelve siibas, and these into 127 sarlcars, and 2,737 
parganas . 4 It appears that in the time of Akbar the old 
Hindu countries were divided, on an average, each into 
two parts called sarkdrs. This splitting up of the old terri¬ 
torial divisions may have been done with a view to reduce 
the power of the local rulers. As stated already, Ancient 
India contained eighty-four countries (deia). As Southern 
India was not under Akbar’s rule, we may perhaps estimate 
that his Indian empire comprised about sixty-three of the old 
Hindu countries ( desas ), deducting twenty-one countries 

1 The Antiquities of Chamba State, part i, pp. 110-19. 

8 Evarp dupado arepam rainna khafctiyi m&hana bkadii joha pnsatthoro 
mallal leccha! leechalputtu anno ya bahave raL«ara talavara madarpviya 
kodumbi oibbha settkisend valsatthavabapabliitiyo. . . . (The Vivrti of 
Abhayadeva Suri : ‘ MallaT lecchaitti mallakino leccha kina 6 ca raj\v\ k'.cgab, 
yatha 6ruyante cetakarajaayi§tada.4aganarajab “ navamallai navalecchal 
kasl-bosalaga attharasa ganardyano ” iti, 'raisaru talavara madaraviya 
ibbha settbi senaval satthavaha pabhitio’tti rajano-mandalika i.^vara- 
yuvnrajah, aniina dyaisvaryayukta iti kccit, talavarfili pnriturm-nnrapati- 
vitirna-patta-bandha-\ibhfit:itah rajasthdmyah mapdavikabnaandopa- 
dhipab kautumbikab katipaya-kiHm|ibapabhavo’valng^kSb ibhyah mad- 
dravya-nic&y&ntarito mahebho na driyato, Areijthinab MldovuliUlh\tiaita- 
sauvurnn•patta-vibbn^itottamungah 8fnIpat ayah nrpafci-nirupitds catu- 
ranga-sainva-niiyakab sdrthavuhah eiirthanayftkab- • . • (Au/xtp&likn- 
siitra, fol. 58.) 

* Hindu Polity, by K. P. Jayaswal, pp. 191-7, 125-30. 

4 A in-i-Akbar i, vol. ii (Jarre tt s translation), pp. 115 f. 
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situated in Southern India from the total number (eighty-four). 
Akbar divided his empire into 127 sarkdrs , which would mean 
two sarkdrs on an average for each of the old countries (desas). 
No change appears to have been made as far as the janapada 
and gana were concerned. If we divide 2,737 by 127, we see 
that each sarkar contained on an average about twenty 
parganas ; so that each of the old Hindu countries would have 
comprised about forty parganas. It has been calculated above 
that according to Kautalya’s Artha-sastra and other Samskrta 
works the number of janapadas averaged about ten per 
country. As each janapada was divided into four sthdnas 1 
or ganas> we shall not be far out if we estimate that each 
ancient Hindu country contained on the average about forty 
sthdnas or ganas or parga?ias. 

2. Revenue Department 

1 . Gana and varga. It appears probable that in the revenue 
department the numbers of families, or hulas, were entered 
under the head gana , and the sources of revenue under the 
head varga. According to the Artha-sastra of Kautalya the 
number of vargas was seven, viz., (1) fort ( durga ), (2) state 
(rostra), (3) mines (khani), (4) vegetable and flower garden 
(setu), (5) forest (vana), (6) pasture ( vraja ), and (7) trade 
routes (vanik-patha) 2 Kamandaka made them eight by 
adding colonization (Sunyanam ca nivesanam ). 3 After taking 
possession of the Hindu kingdoms the Muhammadans 
perhaps adopted the same fiscal arrangements, calling the 
vargas mahals , where this word is used in the sense of a head 
of taxation furnishing revenue to the government. 

1 Samahart& eatnrdba janapada in vibhajyn. - • ,,r 

Kautalya, p. 14J.) 

* Samaharta durgaip redraw kbaniip sotuip vanaip vrajarp vanikputhaip 
cu.7c*keota. (Arthn-&(\Mra. of Kautalya. p. 50.) 

3 Kr?ir vanikpatko durgam sctuU kuiljara-bandhanam 1 
Khonynkarn vanndanam, 6unyan|au ca nivesanam. 77. 

A^tavargum imam sadliu Hvastha^rttarji vivarddhayot j 
Jlvanartham ihujivyaib karayet karaniinvitaili. 77. 

(Kiimandakhjq-tnti-mra, p. 82.) 
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The ancient janapada probably contained no more than 
four or five vargas on an average. Trade routes {vanik- 
patha ), mines (khani), and forests {vana, i.e. containing 
valuable products such as elephants, timber, etc.) probably 
never all existed simultaneously in one janapada. No doubt 
each janapada contained agricultural estates ( rostra ), pastures 
(vraja), and a fort ( durga , i.e. the administrative headquarters). 
Taking this into consideration, it is probable that the average 
number of vargas in a janapada was much the same as the 
number of gayas, and possibly this may account for the fact 
that the number of mahals under the early Mughal emperors 
approached that of parganas . For instance, it will be noticed 
that when Tcxjar Mai’s rent-roll was prepared the numbers 
of parganas and mahals often closely corresponded. In fact 
parganas and mahals seem to have been often con¬ 
founded. 1 

2. Collection of Revenue. It has already been mentioned 
that the collection of revenue was entrusted to the charge 
of officers called dasin, satin , sahasrddhipati , mandala , etc. 
Taking the word grama to denote a survey village oran estate, 
satin, sahasrddhipati would mean an officer over ten, 
one hundred, and one thousand estates respectively. If a 
large village consisted of one hundred estates, the officer in 
charge of the collection of revenue from the estates would 
be called Min. There might be two or three Mins in the 
case of a very large village, approaching to a town. 2 Apart 

1 According to H. H. Wilson, tho word vuihal is used in the following 
meanings: “A province, a district, as the Jangal-mnhnh , on the west 
of Bengal; a division of a Tadlluk, or district, yielding revenue according 
to assessment. . . . Under the Mohammedan government the term was 
also applied to a head or department of miscellaneous revenue derived from 
a tax on some particular class of things or persons . . . so in Kwnau, 
Nah'ilu (...) meant revenue, or sources of revenue, chiefly territorial, 
but comprising other objects.” (H. H. \\ ilson 8 Qlo. vary, 1S55, pp. 
318-10.) The Arabic word is properly nuihnU . In this thesis 1 have used 
the current term, inahaL 

* Note. —Some light seems to be thrown on this subject by tho names of 
village officers in the district of Maldah, mentioned in Sir W. Hunter s 
Statistical Account of Bengal. “ The system of mandalo and satums has 
existed in this district from tho time of tho Muhammadan conquest. A 
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•orn these officers, there were prominent persons in each 
village belonging to the sdmanla class, called viandala, 
cakradharin, cakravartin, gamrajan, etc. Possibly they 
were also in charge of revenue collections as far as the people 
belonging to their class were concerned. The crown lands 
were entrusted to the charge of an officer called sltddhgaksa. 1 
Ihis officer has been mistaken by some writers for the superin¬ 
tendent of agriculture. It appears to me that he was nothing 
more than a mere overseer, and not highly paid. According 
to the Artlia-sastra of Kautalya, he was allowed to spend 
altogether ] ,000 panas a month. 2 He employed grdnui- 
bhrtakas, or village servants, day labourers and slaves and 
prisoners to get the state lands cultivated. 3 Sometimes he 
let these lands to cultivators, who were obliged to supply 
him, and occasionally other officers also, with vegetables, 
grain and other produce without payment. 


3. Police Department 

According to the Kamandakiya-riiti-sara, the people should 
be protected from the oppression of (1) servants employed 
by the king and feudal chiefs (dyulctaka), (2) thieves (corn), 
(3) enemies (para), (4) court-favourites (rdja-vallabha), and 
(5) from the greed of landowners ( prthiinpati-lobha).* 
Kautalya also advises a ruler to avoid harassing the people 
by imposing oppressive fines and taxes and forced labour ; 


eatum is a head rayat. At the present day every village has a rnandal, and 
in large villages there are two or three Baturas under him. The rnandal is 
appointed by tho Zamindar, with the < onourrence of the rayat 3 ” The 
mlum appears to hr the Satin of Maiiu. ( A Statistical Account of Bengal, 
vol. vii, p. 66.) 

1 The Arlha-mrtru of Kautalya. pp. 116-18. 

2 Sarvadhyak$iUca stihasrah. (Ibid., p. 247.) 

Sandn-vafa-go-pula rliiso. knrmakurebhyo yatlmpiirusn-pari-vfipaip- 

bhaktaip kurvat. Sapada-papikaip raiiyaip dadyat. Kurmanurupam 

karubhyo bhaktavotanam. (p. 118.) 

Btthu*hala-pnrikrd iiyftrji svabhumau duaa-karma-kara-danda-pratikartr* 
bhir v&payet. (p. 116.) (The ArtKo antra of Kautalya.) 

4 AyukUkebhya6 « oi. bhyaU par< hhyo rajavnllabhat. Prthivipati 
Iobhuceu praj i,nn pn fiend Im bliayam ( KCiwamlokhyn-nit: -ra, p. MO.) 
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e urges him to protect herds of cattle from thieves and wild 
beasts, and the highroads from molestation by courtiers, 
workmen, robbers and outpost guards ; and he also advises 
him to avoid taking possession of any country liable to attack 
from enemies and wild tribes. 1 The people were evidently 
not well protected, and, in order to avoid the cupidity of 
government servants, they began to hoard their money and 
live in a poor style. 2 In the time of Mahavlra, however, 
Haribhadra Suri tells us in his Kalpa-sutra that the people 
were free from troubles and calamities ; they were not over¬ 
burdened by heavy tolls and taxes, and were not harassed 
by the police and soldiers employed in collecting taxes and 
dues. There were also no soldiers to summon them to arms. 3 
It would seem probable from this statement that Haribhadra 
was comparing the favourable rule of Mahavlra with the evil 
conditions existing in his day. 

From the Artha-sdstra of Kautalya we learn that each 
janapada was divided into four sthdnas, and each sthana was 
governed by a sthdnika (corresponding to the modern thanaddr , 
or darogha). In that work the words sthana and durcja (fort) 


1 Para-cakratavl-grastaip vyadki-durbkikjpi-plditam 
Dosam parihared raja vyayakrldai ca varayet. 
Dapda-visfi-karavadhaih rak?ed upnhataip krsim 
vStena-vyala-vi^agrahaib vyadkibhia ca paSuvrajan 
Vallabhaih kurmikaib stenair antapalaia ca piditam 
Sodkayet pa.4usanghai6 ca ktpyamaiin-vapikpatham. 

(The Artha-sastra of Kautalya, p. 49 ; English translation, p. 52.) 

a Rajabkayac caurabhayad va bhumisthaip dravyatp dharayuti. 
( M/cchakatika, p. 103.) 

Ayur vittam grkacchidram . . . nava-gopyuni sarvada. ( Dv&trim- 

Sat-p'utlalikx-sirphdsana , p. 69.) 

3 Ussukkaip ukkafaip ukkittham adijjaTp amijjarp abhadappavcanpi 
adaipdakodaipdimaip adharimarp. . . . (The YUjh of Haribhadra Suri : 
Ussukkaip (ucchulkam) sulkaip vikretavya-laav'inakarp prat.imandapi- 
kayam rajadeyam grahyam. Ukkararji (utkaram) karo gavudin prat: 
prativar§aip rajagrahyaip dravyaip tena rabitaip . . . ukkittham (ufckrstaip) 
adijjam (adeyam), ainijjn'ii (ameyiirp), abhndapravoaaip - nasti knayapi 
gfherajade" ^-dapanarth irp bhatanani r;ljapuiunanfup pravc.so yatra sa . . . 
adaipda kodatpfjUmaip = dap (Jo yathuparadha-rajagrahyarp dhanarn. 
kudando mahafcy aparftdho alpuip rajagrahyaip dhanaip, tiibhyiirp 
rahitam. . . . (Kalpn-ffifra, p. 253.) 
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are generally coupled together, 1 and we may, therefore, 
presume that each sthana generally contained a fort called 
sthdmya , which, again, was garrisoned by a force—half 
soldiers, half police who are frequently referred to in copper¬ 
plate grants and other inscriptions as cara-bhatas , chata- 
bhatas, chada-bhadas , cliatas and bkatas, etc. 2 


It has already been stated that the area under the juris¬ 
diction of the sthdmya {(hand) was perhaps called gana 
(= modern pargana), The sthana is mentioned in the Prasna- 
vydkarandnga under the name of cdraJca-vasati , that is the 
station of cdtas and bhatas, and is described as a very terrible 
place. A graphic account is there presented of the ancient 


_ 1 Janapadas sarvakarmanam yonih ; tatafi prabkavah ; tasya stluinaifl 
atmanaS ca apadi durgam. (p. 307.) 

Durge hi ko6a dandotpattir apadi slhdnarjri ca janapadasya. (p. 323.) 

Apadyaprasaro va janapada-madhye samudaya-s/Admjjyi sthaniyaip, 
niveSayet. (p. 51.) 

A^a^ata-graraya-madhye sthanlyarp, catu^satagrumya dronamukliam ... 
daSa-grami-saipgrahena saipgrahanam stkupayet. (p. 46.) 

(The Artha-Aastra of Kan^alya.) 

Tt is interesting to note that the old word sthana has survived in the word 
thnnn, of which H. H. Wilson gives the following definition:— 

A station, a military post, a police-station ; under the native govern¬ 
ments it was a military post or garrison, a place, sometimes with a small 
fort, where a potty officer, with a small irregular forco, was posted to protect 
the country, preserve the peace, and to aid in making the collections : 
under the present system it properly applies, in Bengal, to the police juris¬ 
diction into whicli the Zilas were divided, each Thdnd averaging about 
twenty miles square, tinder a durogha and establishment : in the Upper 
Provinces the site of a Thdnu is regulated by consideration of area and popula¬ 
tion, and generally corresponds with the divisions of a Pargana (Bong. Rog. 
179J, No. xlix, and Reg. xxii, 1798) : it s c ommon use denotes any polico- 
station, whether under a ddrugha or a subordinate officer.” (H. II. Wilson's 
Glossary, 1855, p. 518.) 

2 The name has survived up to modern times in the state of Chamba as 
€<l -' : " This in the title of the head of a pargana," writes Dr. Vogel, “ who 
jb responsible for the internal management of his district, for the collection 
of revenue and tho apprekensiou of criminals. It belongs to the duties of 
the car, in case the head of the Stat e, his relatives or officials—and in modern 
times European travellers also—visit In . to collect load-6* 

and supplies. It should bo remembered that the carrying of loads on such 
occasions is forcod labour (bfgOr) paid according to a fixed rate out of 
which tho car receive his commission." (Antiquities of Chamba State 
p. 132.) 
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police-station, 1 as will be seen from the following extract. 
[The translation is somewhat free.] 

“ la similar manner some persons caught in the act of 
theft by the edrabhatas employed for arresting thieves were, 
on being seized, beaten with sticks, bound with ropes and 
taken quickly to the police-station (caraka-vasati). There they 
were thrashed with whips, and threatened by abuse. Seized 
by the neck, they were cast into a prison just like a hell. 
The gaulmika then began to frighten and abuse them. They 
were stripped of their own clothes, and rags put on them. 
Thereupon the prisoners began to beg for mercy (uilcodalanca) 
but the police put them on the rack, or handcuffed them, or 
bound them with hair ropes or iron chains, or put leg-fetters 
on them, or tied them up in various other ways. The police 
tore some to pieces on the rack, or pressed them between 
two planks; others they shut up in iron cages or in pits or 
blind wells. Some they tied to posts; others were broken 


1 Taheva kei parassa davvam gavesamana gahita ya haya ya baddharud- 
dha ya turiyaip atidhadiya puravaram eamappiya coraggaha-cara-bhada- 

cacjukarana tehi kappadap^ahara-niddaya-arakkhiya-kliara-pharusa- 

vayana-tajjana-galac challuccbanahiiii vimana cfiragavasahim pavesiya 
niraya-vasahi-samaip tattliavi gomiya-ppahura-dumana-nibbhacdiana- 
kn-iu va-vadana-bbefjanaga-bbayabhibhuya akkhitta*uy■•V. nml-m- 
damdi-kbamda-nivasana ukkodalarpcapasa-magganapardyancliiip (dnkkha* 

Bamudlrapebiip) gommiya-bbacjeliiip vivihehim baipdhanebirp, i:irp to ?, 

hafjlinigada-valarajjuya kdidamdaga-varatta-loha-sai|ikala-battbai]i duya- 
bajjba-patt*-dama-kapikkodapftbiqi annehi ya evamudi ehini gommika- 
bbarpdo vakaranohim dukkbasamudiraiiohirn sanikodamodanuhiip bajjba- 

rpti maipdapupna sampuda-kavttda-lobapaipjara-bbumigbara-iiiroha kuva- 

curaga-kilagajuya-oakka-vitata-bamdbana-kbainbbalana-uddbacalana-bam- 

dhana-yidhammanabi ya vihedayanta a vako dak a - ga dho - urn s ira bad d h a - 
uddbapuritapburaipta - urakadagamodanamcdanahiiii baddka \a 

msasamta sisavedha uruyavalacappadagasaipdhi baqidhanntattaaaliga- 
Buiyakodapaiii tacchonavimannnani ya klu'ira-kaduya-titttv inlvanajaya- 
n'karannsayupi babuyani paviyniptn. urakkhodidi-niiagadlutpollanaaU d- 
Gambhaggasuparpsuliga galakaJak&loha'daipda-ura-udara-yatthi-paripIJitii- 
maccbaiptahiyava^mcu-nniyaiifgamarpgn uriattikiipkarehiip keti avir.thi- 
yarerii*him jamapurisaaannihebim pahaya to tattba marndapupna ruda- 

Warajjhapatte piiraiipcbivakftsal&tavai^ltancttappaharasa-yntuJiyaingoni- 
aqiga kivana lambapitacammavanavcyapavimuhi-yamana^ ghaim-kotl i- 
maniyalajuyala-sarpjodiyamodiyi ya kimipti niruccara t^ya ftnnii -3 

ovamadlo. . . . (Pros navyu hi ra n fi nga, lol. 63—1.)* 
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upon the wheel; others were forced to embrace hot iron 
posts ; others hung by the feet, head downwards ; others 
had their heads bent down and tied to their chests ; others had 
their mouths filled with earth, and nosebags tied over their 
faces. Some had their entrails or their lungs torn out; others 
were pierced with hot needles or iron rods ; and then salt, 
ashes or the juice of limes rubbed into their wounds. Some 
had sharp wooden stakes thrust into their breast, and their 
ribs thus broken ; others had iron spikes driven into their 
breast, belly, anus, or back, causing them the utmost torment 
and convulsion. Some, arrested for no offence by the police, 
were bound in various ways, and then flogged with whips 
imtil their flesh was torn, and hung in pieces from their limbs, 
thus suffering intense agony ; others had their limbs broken 
by being pounded with heavy clubs. Some were prevented 
from performing the offices of nature ; others were deprived 
of their power of speech (? by having their tongues cut 


out) . . ” 


The ancient sthdna (thdnd) : a place of terror owing to 
catas and bho.tas stationed there. 

From the above-quoted passage it is clear that the ancient 
sthdna , or thdnd, was a place of terror, and that the catas 
and bhatas located there to protect the pargana were a terror 
to the populace. Although their duty was to guard the 
inhabitants and arrest thieves, robbers and persons of 
suspicious character, 1 they probably used their power to fill 
their own pockets, and the general opinion was that it would 
be a good thing if the country were rid of them. 2 In the 
Yaj naval Jcya-srnrti they arc mentioned together with thieves 


i On the duties of cota-bhatas the following text has a bearing : —Iyaqi 
palliku, cora rajapatthyakurivnrjja acata-bhata praveSya. (El., vol. 
No. 21, pp. 219-21.) 

" Ussukkam ukknram . . . al/ ;idappav> iarp adamdakodarpdimaip. . . . 
( Kalpa-fllra, p. 253.) 

Tenarp kalenarp tcnnrn eamarjjarp campi nama nayarl hotlha, . . . 
nkko<Jiinn, ^uyagaipthi bhey/i-bhada-takkara-kkarp<Ja-rakkharahiy& 

. . . p. 1. 

(The commentary:—utkocah, autkot.ikuli, gatratTarpthi-bhodakub. 
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jhd record-keepers (kayasthas). 1 Ill the Mrcchakatika the 
friend of the hero remarks in Prakrta that “ Even the most 


daring and wicked will not dare to go to a place where the 
catas, courtiers, etc., reside. 2 In the Pinda-niryukti the Jain 
monks are prohibited from taking alms from the hands of 
cdra-bhatas* The opening sentences of many of the Jain 
books mention that in the time of Mahavira the country of 
Magadha (or Rajagrha) was free from these terrible, cruel 
people, and that owing to this the people were happy and 
prosperous. The Brahmanas and their tenants were, it 
appears, protected from the cruelties of these officials by special 
charter. As a rule it is clearly stated in the grants of land 
that it was “ not to be entered by the soldiers and policemen 
a-chdta-bliata -pra vesa, also written a-cata-bhata-praveSa ] r ’ 4 
[and “ messengers **, 5 and not to be meddled with by any 
royal officers [sarva-rdjakiydnam ahastapraJcsepan lyam , or 
rajakiydwm ana hguIi-prakse / panlyah] ” 6 and “ was free from 
tolls, taxes and molestations” [sa-sulka-kara-vddhd-parihara]. 1 


bhatah, carabhatab valatkdra-pravfttayah taskarab kliaip^larakkha - 
dapdaptiSikub Sulkapalii va ebliib rahifcdh.) ( Aupap&tik'i-siUra , p. 1.) 

(Note .—According to the commentary on t he A vpapCUika-sutra, chTit-abhatas 
or catabhaias should be derived from the Saipskpta cara->hata. Monier 
Williams appears to be quite right in understanding caia to have the same 
meaning as cara.) 

1 Cdta-ta kara-durvrtta-mahastthasikadibhih j Pnlyamana praja lakfet 

kayasthais ca visepatab- ( Yajnavalkya-umrt', Vyavahara, pp. 334-5. * 

2 Bho vayasya gaiiika hastl kayastho bhik§u6 ca(oraaabhas ccti yatraite 
nivasanti tatra dusta api na jayante, p. 158. (The commentary : — 0 
pratarakab. yo vi^vasya paradhanaip harati sab* “ Kgudra-vipaya- 
bhokta " iti Lalla Dikpitah, Mrcchakatika, p. 158.) 

3 Kabvatfchiya appahaiia dinne annanna gahana pajjattarp | 
kharptiyamagsranadinne nd«lahapaosa carabhada. 579. 

(the commentary:—Nunam ami sadhuvepn-vidambinas cumbhata 
iva luntaka na sadhu aadvrtta iti . . .). ( Pin'f'i mryukli, fol. 158-9.) 

4 El., vol. iii, No. 8, p. 52 ; vol. iii. No. 37, pp. 269-70 : vol. iii. No. 40, 
p. 292 ; vol. xii, No. 23, p. 204 : vol. xii. No. 31, p. 267. 

5 Ibid., vol. iii. No. 8, p. 52. 

« Ibid., vol. iii. No. 8, p. 52 ; vol. iii. No. 30, p. 217 ; vol. iv. No. 8, 
pp. 74-5 : vol. xi, p. 81 . vol. xii, No. 19, p. 145 . vol. xii, No. 31, p. 267 ; 
vol. xii. No. 34, p. 313. 

7 Ibid., vol. iii, No. 30, p. 217 ; vol. xi. No. 11, p. 18 : vol. xii, p. 145 : 
vol. xii, No. 34, p. 313. 
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The term cdta discussed 



Owing perhaps to misapprehension of the system of 
administration in force in ancient India, some writers have 
sought to explain cata as flatterer, deriving the word from 
the Samskrta cdtu , meaning flattery. 1 The Surat- Plates of 
Vyaghrasena make it quite clear that the cdtas and bhatas 
acted partly as police and partly as military, and were 
appointed to arrest robbers and persons guilty of high treason. 2 
The Talcher grant of Kulastambha mentions them along 
with the government employes and grant-holders, and remarks 
that they always try to please the rajans . 3 In the Pinda-nir- 
yukti they are described as being inwardly wicked and as 
following a life mrworthy of good men. 4 Bana also in many 
places mentions cdra-bhatas together in one compound, 
like the chdita -bhatas of the land grants. 5 According to him also 
they were hated by the country people on account of their 
cruelty and greed. In one place he describes them as talking 
and laughing with the slaves and servants of the nobles after 
taking plenty of grain from the fields ; and in another place 
he writes that the poor were grumbling at the cruelty and ill- 
treatment received at their hands. 6 

It appears therefore from the above references that cdtas 
and bhatas were persons employed for watch and ward, for 
collecting revenue, and for arresting thieves and robbers. 


1 EL, vol. xi, No. J7 f p. 176. 

a Ibid., vo). xi. No. 21, pp. 219-21. 

* Ibid., vol. xii. No. 20, p. 157. “ R&japrasadina catta-bhatta-mahasu* 
mamta-bhoga-janapadfidyfmadbikarnnajanun " ; vol. xvi. No. 2, p. 14. 
“ Rajarajapuru^atavikacatadibbib.” 

4 Pitula-niryukU , fol. 159. 

* Caru - carabbMa-samya-nyo^yamana-iiaalra-mandaludambara - athulaa - 
thSaake (Bars* t • earila, p. 229); Catula - damara - cara - hhat-a - bbanta- 
bhuvununtaraib (ibid., p. 232). 

0 Kvaoit Bvoocbu-mrditodduma-sasya-gkasa-vighttsa-sukba-sampanna- 
nmi-pustai b kokikalaib kilakiluy amfmair mentba-vantha-vapiara-lambnna* 
oBika-luijtbaka-cota-cat^i-cnndrda mandalorandlrail.i stuyamanam. ( ILirsu- 
carUa , p. 238.) 

Cirantana-c:'UApara<lbuirt^cubhida<lhanaih. Ibid., p. 238. 
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ome of them were in the service of estate-owners, and others 
were under the officers in charge of parganas and janapadas. 


Duties of the cata 

Taking the cata of the land-grants as equivalent to cam, 
we can form a fair idea of the system of local .administration, 
with the help of Samskrta works relating to law and administra¬ 
tion. Hitherto cam has generally been translated 4 spy \ 
4 Policeman ’ appears to be a more appropriate meaning. 
Bhata is used in Samskrta for soldier. So the cara-bhatas 
w T ere persons employed as chauJclddrs , policemen and soldiers. 

As far as the management of a janapada was concerned, 
they were employed by the revenue collector ( samahartr) to 
examine the records and ascertain the correctness of accounts 
in respect of fields, houses and hulas (families), and to keep 
an eye on the coming and going of the people and the move¬ 
ments of secret police employed by the enemy. 1 Some of 
them probably were stationed at the toll gates, to ascertain 
the actual quantity and value of the goods exported and 
imported. 2 As the country was full of powerful nobles 
intriguing against each other, each seeking to enhance his own 
power by bringing weaker estates under his own control, the 
administration of a janapada was not a simple matter. 
According to the Mahabharata policemen (earn) should be 
stationed in the markets, parks, places of assembly, streets 

1 Samaharfcr-prftdieta^ ca grhapatika-vyanjana yegu gram 09 a pranihitas 
tegarp gramanaqi kgetra-grha-kiilagram vidyuij. Mana-sftfijiuabhyaiji 
kgetrani, bhoga-pariharabhyain grliani, varna karmabhyaip kulairi ca. 
Tcgarp jangkagrain ayavyayau. ca vidyufi. Pnisthitagatanuin ca pravasa- 
vasa-karanam anortkvanam ca stri-pnmgunarp. enra-praoararr ca vidyufo. 
(The Artha-Mstra of Kaut.vlya, p. 112.) 

2 Evnin vaidehaka-vyanjanah sva-bhiimijanam ruja-panyiinaip khani- 
aetu-vana-karmanta-kgctrajanaiTi parimanam arghaip ca vidyub. (The 
Artha-itaslra of Kautalya, p. 142.) 

Evara vaidehaka-vyanjauih • • • parabhumijut inuiu, wit h, thalaputko- 
payatanaip s ara - pb alg u - pa n y a n a lu karmasu ca 6 id ku - varta 11 y ati vn Inka- 

gulma-taradeya-bhuga-bkakta-paiiyagura-pramanaiy. vidyfl b • • • • (Ibid., 

p. 174.) Evaqa samnliartr-pradigtaa tipasa-vyailjatiali lom : aku-gorak^aka- 
vaidoliftkanam adhyakgariam ca 6ancdsauuai|i vidyub. (Ibid., p. 143.) 
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and gardens, since they were responsible for the public 
security. 1 They were divided into (1) regular (agudha) and 
(2) secret ( gudha ) police. Both were remunerated either by 
grants of land or capital, i.e. money or goods. 

According to Kautalya the caras (policemen) connected 
with the management of estates ( gramas) were to be granted 
rent-free lands, those stationed at toll-gates and markets to 
be provided with capital to live as traders, and those living 
in the guise of ascetics (i.e. the spies) to be furnished with 
both land and capital. 2 It would appear that the administra¬ 
tion of the country was not satisfactory, even after posting 
policemen at all these places, owing to the dishonesty of the 
government officials. Sometimes the underlings fleeced the 
tenants and cultivators in order to increase the revenue 
receipts, and sometimes they filled their own pockets and in 
their accounts entered less than what had actually been 
realized. All kinds of details were required of them, but they 
managed to retain their illegal income without being detected. 3 


Administration of a town and- the extent of its jurisdiction 
(Pura-rajija) 

From the above references, it seems clear that a janapada 
was divided into four sthanas (thands) for administrative, 

1 Caram6 ca vidyat prahitat parcna bharatargabha | Apanegu viharegu 
samavayegu vithigu. 11. Axumegu tathodyane panditanam samagame | 
Ve£egu catvarc caiva sabhasvavasathegu ca. ]2. Evara vihanyac care^a 
paracaraip vicaksanah | Care ca vihite sorvam hataip bkavati bharata. 13. 
(Mahabharala. &anli-parmn, 68, 11-13.) 

* The above inference is drawn from tho following text:—-Upadhabhid 
Buddha maty avargo gudhapurii<an utpadayct. Kupatikodasthita-grhapa- 
tika-tiipasa-vyanjanan Batri-tlkgna-msada-bhikFuki^ ca. p. 18. 

Pravrnjya pratyavaaitah prajna saucayukta udastkitah. Sa varta-karma- 
pradigtiiyarn prabhuta-hiranyantevasi karma karayet. Karmaphalac ca 
sarva-pravrajitanfim grasacchadaimvaBathan pratividadkyat. . . . p. 18. 

Kargnko vrtti-kginah prajiia-£auca-yiikto grhapatika-vyahjannh. Sa 
krgi-karma-pradigtayurp bhumtiv iti. Samanam purvena. p. 18. (The 
Artha-iastra of Kuufalya.) 

3 The above view is based on the following text:—Matsya j'athantali 
sable caranto | Jnaturp na ftakyuh salilarp pibantal.i , Yuktas tatha karya- 
vidhau niyuktah | jfultiup na Aakyfl. dhanarn adadanah- (Ibid., p. 60.) 

Son also 1' i-j vayv u a da r.-'n -ca rn p /■ (181+0 cd.). pp. 85-6. 



and into four ganas (parganas ) and vargas (*maltals) for fiscal 
purposes ; and all these subdivisions were under the officer 
called samdhartr. The management of a town was entrusted 
to an officer called nagaraka. 1 As in the case of rural areas, 
the towns were probably similarly divided up into ganas 
and sthanas 2 A question arises as to the extent of the 
jurisdiction of a nagaraka . Were the suburbs included within 
the limits of the jurisdiction of this officer ? My inquiries 
lead me to think that suburbs were considered to be part of 
a town, and were under the same administration. If a theft 
occurred near the town, inquiry was made by the nagaraka , 
and not by the sthdnika or pradestr of a rural subdivision. 

Take, for instance, the city of Benares. In ancient times 
its jurisdiction extended 5 krosas, or 1 yojana, all round the 
temple of Madhyamesvara, while the city proper was con¬ 
sidered to extend only 1 kro&a round that temple. 3 Hiuan 
Tsang, it seems, gave the figures relating to the city proper. 
According to the Linga-purana and the Skanda-pvrdna 
the length of Benares was about 2 krosas , or 20 li, while 
Hiuan Tsang gives between 18 and 19 li . 4 5 In the same 
way the jurisdiction of Gaya lay within a radius of 5 
krosas , while the city proper ( Gaya-slrsa ) seems to have had 
a radius of only 1 kro&a. b It appears that the radius of 
the jurisdiction ( jmra-rajya ) of a first-class city was generally 
fixed at 5 krosas or 1 yojana ; because many of the sacred 


1 The Artha-sastra of Kautalya, pp. 143-7. 

2 Samahartpran nagarako nagaram cintayct. Da^akulirp gopo, virp6a- 
tikulim catvarim^atknlira va. . . . Evam durgacaturbhdgam sthanikaS cin- 
tayet. Ibid., pp. 143-4. 

3 Panca-kro.satmakarp lincnm jyotirupam sanatanam. (Skanda-purana- 
Kasikhanifa.) 

Mukti-kgetra-pramanam ca kro.4arp kro4am ca sarvatab | Arabhya lirigud 
asmac ca pwiyadiin madhyameavarat. (Ibid.) (Tri^thali^ctu, p. 103.) 

4 BRW ., vol. ii, 18S4 ed., p. 14. 

5 Su. gavefci suvikhyuta Irisu loko?u nsruta Parioa -1>ro.4 amita sa ca 
parvataih samalaqikrta- 41. [Bhiu igyad-uUarajium^a-gayunuihAtmya.) 

Panca-kro6arp gayakaetraqi krofom ekarp gava6irab. {\uynpurfn\a- 
gaydmdhdimya.) ( Ttrtha>:ali-prabandha, pp. 200-10.) 
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cities, such as Purusottama-kset-ra, 1 Prabhasa-ksetra, 2 
Puskara, 3 Ayodhya, 4 Prayaga, 6 Haripura, 6 Karavlra, 7 Gaya, 
Kasi, etc., were considered to be holy ground within those 
limits. The cities proper, on the other hand, according to 
statements made in the Puranas, extended from a central 
point to a radius of from 1 to 2, or 2£ Tcrosa ; and Hiuan 
Tsang gives figures varying from about 10 to 20 li. The 
accounts given by these two authorities may be regarded 
as in substantial agreement. 


1 Pancakro^am idarp kgetraip. samudrantarvyavasthitam. (Skanda- 
purdna-Ksetramdhdtmya , ibid., p. 85.) 

8 Namaprabhaseti yada sarvatra jagati 6rutam | 

Samantat paricakro6akhyam punyakgetraip hi tat smrtam. 

( Sarasvatl-mahatmya , ibid., p. 125.) 

3 Yojanabhyantar© tavat punyaip pugkara-sarpjnakam. 15. (Padma 

jmraxixi-pu8k(ira?ndhdtmyay ibid., p. 158.) 

4 Sahasradharam arabliya yojanaip purvato di^i | Paficime ca tatha 
devi yojanaip sammato'vadkib. 66. . . . Etat kgetrasya sainsthanam 
harer antargrhaip amptam. 67. ( Riidra-ydinala-ksctranidhatmya , ibid., 
p. 166.) 

5 Pancakro£atmakara kgetram gatkonam vi^vatonnatam | 

Prakfgtam sarvayagebhyas tulayam adhirohatu. 21. 

(Ibid., p. 184.) 

% Pancakro$aip liaripurara nagaraqi yojanatrayam. . . . ( Padma - 

purdnn-ksetraindhdtmya , ibid., p. 253.) 

5 Tanmadhyo pancakroaam ca bhuvi ka6ya yavadhikam | 

Kgetraip vai karavirakhyam kgetralakgmi vinirmitam. 

(Ibid., p. 277.) 
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WEIGHTS, MEASURES, COINAGE, AND RATE OF 
INTEREST 
I. Weights 

| N the preceding chapter I have dealt with the general 
administration of a janapada from the revenue, military, 
and police points of view. In the present chapter I propose 
to take certain other subjects connected with the economic 
organization, which have hitherto never been systematically 
treated, namely, the systems of weights, measures, and coinage 
and the rates of interest in force. The material for such a 
study is widely scattered in many Samskrta texts and old 
inscriptions. The attempt to collate the available information 
is worth making, if only because the figures arrived at, though 
they may not be as accurate as we should like them to be, 
afford important help towards instituting a comparison 
between the conditions of ancient India and those of mediaeval 
and modern India. These subjects will be dealt with in the 
order indicated. 

Origin of ancient Indian iveiglits 
On the evidence at our disposal it is not possible to assign 
the origin or introduction of ancient Indian weights to any 
definite period. A careful study of the following table of the 
weights used for weighing gold, silver, and copper seems, 
however, to suggest foreign influence. 

TABLE NO. Ill 

(A) 

Ancient Indian Standard Weights. 

] rati — $ m&saJca — 1*8 gr. approximately. . 

2 ratis =1 „ =*= 3'G gr. „ 

(B) 

Weights used for weighing gold, copper, and silver 
For gold and copper. For silver. 

5 ratis = 9 gr. = 1 mu?aka. 2 ran'*' -- 3*6 gr. -= l -masaha. 

80 „ — 144 gr. = 1 karr i. 32 „ — 57*<> gr. — 1 karsa. 

For gold, silver, and copper. 

320 ratis — 576 gr. = 1 pain. 
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It is rather interesting to note in the above table that the 
weights called masaka and karsa , whether used in connexion 
with gold or with copper, have the same meaning; but 
when used of silver express quite different weights. There 
does not appear to have been any superstition to account 
for this peculiar difference, because the weight pala 
represents the same weight, whether used in respect of 
gold, copper, or silver. 

l)r. F. W. Thomas appears to be quite right in regarding 
the weight karsa as having originated in some foreign country. 
He writes “ The word karsa in the sense of a certain weight, 
whence the coin kdrsapaiia , pana, etc., is regarded by Cunning¬ 
ham (Coins of Ancient India , p. 6) as * probably indigenous, 
as it i3 derived from krish, to mark or furrow \ This view 
is no longer tenable, since the Iranian lexicon provides us 
with the word karsa in the sense of a certain weight, and 
Dr. L. H. Gray has already (Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, vol. xx, pp. 54-5) equated it to the Sanskrit word. 
Moreover, the money of the Aramaic colony in Egypt during 
the sixth century b.c. was reckoned in karsas : see Professor 
Sachau’s Aramaische Papyrus und Ostraka (Leipzig, 1911, 
Index), E. Meyer, Per Papyrusfund von Elephantine (Leipzig, 
1912, pp. 56 seqq.). Whatever be the ultimate source of the 
word, whether Egypt or Babylon or elsewhere, it must rank 
with the Vedic mana , or mina, as an importation from 
western Asia ,J (JRAS. f 1916, pp. 366). In the same way the 
origin of the weight dhdnaka can be traced to some foreign 
country. According to the Narada-smrti and the Brhaspali - 


smrti it was equal to four copper patias or, sav, four mdsakas 
of silver 1 (=14 gr.), thus fully corresponding in weight 
and name to the Persian weight and coin known as ddnaq. 
It appears to me that the weights used for weighing gold and 
copper bullion were Indian weights, while those used for 
weighing silver bullion had their origin in some foreign 
country. 


1 See Chapter III, p. 90, Note 1. 
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The development of ancient Indian weights 
As in the case of their origin, the development of ancient 
Indian weights is also very obscure. When the kingdom of 
Magadha came into power, it appears that some effort was 
made to remove the diversity of weights. Bhattoji Dlksita, 
in his Siddhdnta-kaumudi , refers to a tradition when he writes 


nandopakramdni hi mdndni , i.e. that all kinds of weights and 
measures began from the time of Nanda. Perhaps from that 
time two systems of measures and weights, viz. Magadha 
and Kalihga came into prominence. The former appears 
to have been very popular . 1 Kautalya advises rdjans 
(rulers) to appoint a supervisor of weights and measures 
and to p unis h heavily any person using counterfeit weights. 
“ With a view to prevent deception, he (the superintendent 
of commerce),” Kautalya says. “ shall also supervise weights 
and measures. A difference of half a pala in such measures 
as are called parimdm and drona is no offence. But a difference 
of a pala in them shall be punished with a fine of twelve 
panas. Fines for greater differences shall be proportionally 
increased. A difference of a karsa in the balance called tula 
is no offence. A difference of two karsas shall be punished 
with a fine of six panas . . . Fines for differences in weight 
in other kinds of balances shall be calculated on the basis 
of the above rule.” 2 

The charge for stamping weights and measures was four 
tnasas ; and a fine of twenty-seven and a half panas was 
imposed for using unstamped weights or measures. Traders 


1 Kalingam magadham ceti dvividhain manam ucyatc. 

Kill ingun mlgadliam 6regtham manam manavido janab. 40. 

(&&rhgadhara -sarjih ild, Vehkatc6vara Press, Saipvat, 

1976 (1909), p. 14.) 

a Tida-mana-bhand'Ini cavekgeta, pautavapaodrut. 

Parimfini-drcmayor urdha-pula-hlnutiriktam adogah. Pala-hFniitirik(o 
dvada^a-papo dandah. Tena palottard danda Yrddhir vyakhyita. 

Tulaydh karga-hinal iriktam ado&ah. Dvi-karsa-kmatirikto eat-pnno 
dandah. Tcna kargottnrii daijda-vrddhir vyakliydti. . . . Tula-miina- 
viacsajiam ato'nyrgam anumanum kuryut. 

(Ken*. Art ha., pp. 1*04-6 ; cf. English translation, p. 260.) 
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ere obliged to pay one Icdkani a day as supervision tax. 
They were provided with standard weights and measures 
at the following prices 1 :— 


TABLE NO. IV 

Price of each measure 
Measure of weight. in copper pana and 

mdsaka. 

Kudava (=4 palas ; 1 pala = 576 gr.). 1 ?ndsaka. 

Prastha (= 4 kucjavas). 6 mas aka s. 

Adhaka (=4 prasthas). £ paijia. 

Drona (— 16 prasthas or 4 adhakas). I \ panas (— 20 mdsakas). 

Pratimana (= a set or iron weights). 20 panas. 

Tula (balance). 63 parkas. 


Thus it is quite clear that in the time of Kautalya govern¬ 
ment interference was thought essential to protect the public 
from counterfeit weights. It appears also that some attempt 
was made to do away with diversity in weights, and establish 
uniformity of system. It is interesting to note that the weights 
used in respect of grain follow to a large extent some common 
ratio, but at the same time show considerable discrepancies 
in detail. According to Dr. L. D. Barnett this indicates 
“ that different ages and provinces followed different 
standards ”. 2 In the same way Professor Rapson remarks 
that “ The fact would appear to be that in Ancient India, 
as in Modern India, very great diversity prevailed in the 
weight systems of different districts, but that underlying 
this diversity there were certain general principles of very 
wide, if not of universal, application 7 ’. 3 “The various systems 
of weight used in India combine uniformity of scale with 
immense variations in the weight of units.” 4 Even at present 

1 Caturma^ikarp prativodhaoikarp karayet. 

Apratividdhasyatyayah sapadab sapta-vim»ati pariah. 

Prativcdhanikaip kaknrukam aharahah pautavadhyak :lya dadyub- 

( Kau . Arlha p. 105.) 

Sapada-pano dropa-mCilyam, Adhakasya padonab SSapmasakali 
praathoaya. Ma^akab ku^uvasya. Dvigunaip rasadinaip manamulyam. 
Virp6uti panab pratimanasya. Tuki-mfdyarp tri-bhiigab- (Ibid., p. 105.) 

3 L. I>. Barnett's Antiquities of India (ed. 1913, London), p. 206. 

3 Catalogue if the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, by E. J. Uapson (1908 ed.), 
p. clxxxi. 

* Ibid. 
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in Benares tlie weights used in one market differ from those 
used in another. The same diversity prevails in the system 
of counting. In one town, for instance, the numerical term 
saikard (literally meaning a unit of one hundred) may mean 
125, and in another 180, and so forth. 


Mediaeval and modern equivalents of ancient Indian weights 

Dr. L. D. Barnett has already taken great pains to compile 
a careful account of the different measures of weight in his 
Antiquities of India (pp. 206-10). It is unnecessary, therefore, 
to detail them here. From the Artha-sdstra of Kautalya it 
appears that four kinds of drona, namely, containing 162i, 
175, 187 J, and 200 palas respectively, were in use as standard 
weights. 1 The uniform difference of 121 palas between each 
of these dronas is very remarkable, and was no doubt 
intended to serve some definite purpose. What this 
purpose was, must be a matter of speculation until further 
evidence be forthcoming. It may have been connected 
with the then prevalent system of realizing the government 
dues, or the dues payable to the collectors or the other 
middlemen, in a proportion of the grain. The use of different 
varieties of the same (nominal) measures of weight has 
evidently been established from ancient times in India; 
and perhaps we find a perpetuation of such a system in the 
different sections of the same market at the present day. 

According to Kautalya the measures of weight called 
Jcudava , prastlia, and ddhaka (4 kudavas = 1 prastha ; 
4 prasthas = 1 ddhaka ; 4 ddhakas = 1 drona) were also 
(like the droyia) of four different varieties 2 (see column 
A, B, C, and D of Table No. V). Then there was a fifth variety 
of drona , constantly used in works on law and medicine, 

1 Atha dhanva-ma.«a-dvipala-Batani dronam ayumun&m. 

Saptaslti-pala-^atam ardha-palaip ca vyavuharikam. 

Panca-aaptati-pala* satam bhajaniyam. 

Dvigaeti-palu-Hatam ardha-palatp enntabpura-bhajftrnyam. 

{Kia. Artfui p. 101.) 

* Te$am a^ihaka-pra^tha-kudunib'ia eutnrbhiigftvar&h. (Ibid.) 
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containing 256 palas 1 (see column E of the same Table). 
Further there are the measures of weight used in the Southern 
Indian inscriptions (see column F of the Table). In the 
Table I have arranged these six varieties of measures in 
separate columns (A, B, C, D, E, and F, respectively), showing 
also the equivalent of each in respect of all the other 
measures (from kudava to vaha). I have also calculated, for 
convenience of comparison, the equivalent of each measure. 
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and of each variety thereof, in Akbari dams (1 dam = 324 
grains) and in modern avoirdupois weight. The figures must 
not be accepted as exact; they are only approximate. In 
fact it is no easy task to assign any definite value to the 
Southern Indian weights. The trouble starts with the 
marakkal, According to H. H. Wilson marakkal, commonly 
marked or mercal , is “ A grain measure in use at Madras, 
containing eight padis or measures, and being one-twelftb 
of a kalam : it formerly consisted of 750 cubic inches, but 
is now fixed at 800 cubic inches: 400 marakkdls =one garisa , 
or garce, A marakkal of rice or of salt weighs 960 rupees = 12 
sers, or 24 lb. 6 oz.” From this it appears that a marakkal 
consisting of 750 cubic inches was equal to 22J lb. According 
to Mr. Moreland in the sixteenth century a.d. and after¬ 
wards the Southern Indian maund was equal to from 25 to 


1 Catub karsaib palarp proktam daAa-6anamitarp budhaib | 

CatuhpalaiK ca kudavarp prasthadya purvavan matab- 39. 

Paliibhyam prasrtir jiieyH prasrta6 ca nigadyate I 
Prasrtibhvam anjalil.i syat. kudavo’rdha-Saravakab. 23. 

A?tanianam ca Harpjficyaip kudavabhyarp ca manikii | 

&iravo’f?tapalftrp tadvaj jneyam atra vicakfjanaib- 24. 

^aravabhyam bhavet prasthaa catubprasthais tathadhakam | 
Bhajanam karpaapatraip ca catub ^Stipalarp ca tat. 25. 

Gaturbhir acjhakair dronah kalaAonalvanoamanau | 

Unmunas ra ghato ru6i-drona-puryaya-sarpjnakiib. 26. 

Pronabhy&ip Aurpa-kuipbhau ca catub$a?ti 6aravakab 1 
8urpfi.bhy3.ip ca bhaved drop! vfiho gonl ca sa smrtfi. 26. 

Dtoj.iI oatiiMtayarp kharl kathitfi sukema-buddhibhih | 
CatnlisakuBrn-pabk;! sappavntyadhikfi ca afi. 28. 
(SartigadhamsawhUu, Voftkatcpvara Press, Saip. 1976 (a.d. 1909). 
pp. 10-13.) 
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b. 1 The drona used in the law-books and other Samskrta 
works was approximately equal to 21 lb. After careful study 
of both prices and wages I come to the conclusion that it 
will not be unreasonable if for the purpose of calculation 
we regard the marakkal of the Tanjore inscriptions as equiva¬ 
lent to the drona of other Samskrta books. Accepting the 
Akbari dam as weighing approximately 324 gr., or 180 rails, 
we can convert the ancient Hindu weights into terms of 
dams and avoirdupois weights (see Table V). 

From Table Y it is clear that the prastha of different 
weights was used for different purposes. It weighed approxi¬ 
mately 18, 20, 21, 22 and 28 dams. It appears from the 
Ain-i-Akbari that prasthas of these weights were current 
down to the sixteenth century a.d. Abu’l-Fazl writes : — 
“ Formerly in Hindustan, the ser weighed 18 and in some 
places 22 dam . In the beginning of His Majesty’s reign it 
was current at 28, and is now fixed at 30, each dam being 
5 tank ”. 2 According to Mr. Moreland the ser (prastha) 
of 18 dd?ns was current in Gujarat until 1634-5, and it was 
afterwards made equal to 20 dams. 2 These two kinds of ser 
appear to be very ancient. According to Kautalya they were 
used in the ladies’ apartments of the palace and in giving 
allowances to servants called antahpura-bhdjaniya and 
bhajanvya respectively. 4 In the table they aro denoted by 
the letters A and B. The prastha of 36 dams, which was 
exactly double of the Gujarat ser (prastha), was current in 
Bengal down to 1642, or later. 5 The prastha of 28 dams, 
which is used in all Samskrta books on law and medicine, 
was current down to the time of Akbar. It was afterwards 
made equal to 30 dams by Akbar. 0 


1 Morelands From Akbar to Aurxngzeo, 1923, ed. p. 330. 

3 Ain-i-Akbari, vol. ii, p. 125. 

* Moreland's From Akbar to Aurangzcb. 1923 ed., p. 335. 

4 Panca-snptati-pala ^ataip bhiijaniyam. 

Dvisag^i-pala-satam ardhupulam crmtabpura-bh&janlyam. 

(Kau. Artha., p. 104.) 

5 Moreland's From Akbar Aitranjzrh. 192:1 od.. p. 

4 Ibid.. Appendix D, pp. 333-7. 
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Lg all these facts into consideration, it becomes 
increasingly apparent that the Muhammadan rulers did not 
show such originality in respect of weights as has been 
commonly supposed by writers on this subject. No doubt, 
as sovereigns of a large portion of India, they prescribed 


certain weights to be standard weights; but these were 
weights which had already been in popular use from a very 
early period in India. 


II. Measures of Length and Space 
1. Measures of length 

As in the case of weights, the origin and development 
of the ancient Indian measures of length are also involved 
in much obscurity. According to Bockh “ the basis of the Greek 
and Roman metrical systems was that which had prevailed 
from very early times among the Chaldaeans at Babylon , from 
which or from some common origin the Egyptians derived 
their metrical system ; and which was carried by the commerce 
of the Phoenicians into Greece, when it passed over into 
Italy ’- 1 It is rather interesting to note that we find a 
remarkable correspondence between the ancient Indian 
measures of length, up to the fathom, and the Babylonian 
measures. This will be evident from the following table :— 



TABLE NO. VI 


In the Greek System 

4 digits . 

. make a palm. 

3 palmH . 

„ span. 

2 spans . 

„ cubit. 

4 cubits . 

„ fathom. 

4 palms . 

. . „ foot ( = 12*135 inches). 


In the Roman System 

4 digits . 

. make a palm. 

3 pnlms . 

„ span. 

1& feet (2 spans) 

. . ,, cubit. 

4 palms . 

„ foot (= 11*62 inches). 


In the Indian System 

4 digits (ahgulas) . . make a palm (dhanurgraha). 

3 palms (12 afigulas). . „ span (vitasti). 

2 spans (24 aAgnlas) . „ cubit (hasta). 

4 cubits „ fathom (danda — nalika). 

3jJ, 3!t palms (14 or 15 afigulas) „ foot (pa-da 10 6 or 11*25 inches). 

1 Smith 's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, London, 1872, p. 754. 
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^similarity between the Babylonian and Indian measures 
of length indicates a common origin. There is little room 
for doubt, on the other hand, that India developed its own 
measures of length and breadth. In preparing the following 
table of measures, I have taken 4 digits ( angulas ) as equal 
to 3 inches ; and for the sake of comparison I have added 
another column (Col. No. 4) showing the .modern equivalents 
of ancient measures of length as proposed by Sir A. 
Cunningham. 



TABLE NO. 

VII 1 


According to Kautalya and other 

(A) 

According 
to Cun - 



authors. 

Inches. 

ninqham. 

Remarks . 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

‘(4) 

(5) 

4 angulas 

= 1 dhanurgraha = 

3 

— 

According to Knu- 
talya. 

8 ,, 

= 1 dhanurmu$ti = 

6 

— 

»» >> 

10 „ 

= 1 k?udrapada = 

(small-foot) 

u 

— 

„ Mabadeva. 

12 „ 

= 1 vitasti orprade6a= 
or chaya-puruga. 

9 

— 

„ Kautalya. 

14 „ 

= 1 6ama or sala or 
pada (foot) 

10J 

— 

” 

15 „ 

= 1 pada (foot) = 

11-25 

— 

„ Mabadeva. 

30 „ 

= 2 padas or 1 pra- = 
krama 

22-5 

— 

„ Kautalya. 

28 „ 

= 1 hasta or 1 pra- = 
krama 

21 


(used in measur¬ 
ing pasture land, 
cubic measures, 
balances, etc.). 

1 Tatra pisila-manarp paiicadba 

vadanti bahvor antaralam ekam. 


Baddha-musUratnir iti dvitlyam. Aratnir iti trtlyam. 

Dvatriip£ad angulam iti caturtham. [Sattrimsad angulam iti paiuamam. 

(Sraula-sulra by Satyasutjha, part i, p. 287.) 
Afiguladi-pramanam tu eulba acarya uktavan. 

Vedimanopayogitvat tat-pramanam aham bruvo. 

Caturdasanavo yavat tavad evangulam bhavet. 

Trayastrirp6at tila. va syat ko4astha angulaip tv ilia. 

Dasat'igulam k§udrapadaip pradeSo dvadaSahgulah. 

Prtham ? trayodaSaiigulyas tavad evottaraip yugam. 

Padaip panoa-daGangulyo dvadadangulaj'o’thavii. 

Pada-dvayarp prakramah syat prade^au dvav ar&tnikafr. 

Jjinu dvat-rirpsadanguh'aU sat triip^adbahu Aamyake. 

Catuh6ata ngularp tv ak?ah f?ada£ityangulam yugam. 

I?a pramanam angulyas tv a^tanltyadbikarp. £atam. 

Aratimyas tu catva.ro vyayiimasya pramapaluib. 

Aratnayos tu pancaiva puru§o vydma eva ca. 


(Ibid., p. 289.) 
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According to Kautalya and other 

authors. Inches. 

(1) (2) (3) 

24ahgulas = 1 prajapatya-has- = 18 

ta or 1 aratni 

24 „ = „ „ = 18 

24 jj — a tt — 18 

32 „ =1 kigku or 1 karasa = 24 

42 „ =1 kigku = 31£ 


According 
to Cun - 
ningham. 

(4) 


32 „ 

= 1 janu 

= 24 

_ 

54 „ 

= 1 hasta 

= 40 £ 

— 

84 „ 

= 1 vyama 

= 63 

_ 


86 

„ 

= 

1 yuga = 

64*5 

_ 

96 

tt 

= 

1 danda or 4 aratni = 

72 

5-81 ft. 

96 

a 

= 

1 vyayama = 

72 

5-81 ft. 

96 

tt 

— 

1 dhanub or nalika = 
or puruga 

72 

- 

108 

tt 


1 garhapatya- = 

dhanub 

81 


120 



1 puruga or vyama = 

90 

_ 

180 

„ 

= 

1 puruga (= iga) = 

135 

— 

192 


— 

1 danda or 6 kaip- = 
sas or 1 nali 

144 

— 


10 dandas 

= 1 rajju 

= 1440 

116-2 



(= 40 yds.) 


2 raj jus 

— 1 parideSa 

= 2880 

232-4- 

1x3 „ 

= 1 nivartana (cubic 

= 40 x 120 



measure) 

yds. 


300 dhanuh 

— 1 nalva 


1000 „ 

= 1 goruta 

= 2250 yds. 

2017 yds. 

2000 „ 

= I gavyuti 

= 4500 yds. 

4034 yds. 

4000 ., 

= 1 kro6a 

— 9000 yds. 

8069 yds. 

8000 „ 

= 1 yojaua 

= 18000 yds. 

16138 yds. 


1 

[=10 miles 

(— 9£ miles 



approx.) 

approx.) 
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Remarks. 

(5) 

According to Kan- 
talya. 

„ Mahadeva. 

,, the Danama- 
yukha, etc. 

„ Kautalya. 

(used by sawyers, 
blacksmiths, and 
used in measur¬ 
ing the grounds 
for tho encamp¬ 
ment of the army, 
for forts and 
palaces.) 

,, Mahadeva. 

„ Kautalya. 
(used in measur¬ 
ing timber 
forests). 

>> » 

(used in measur¬ 
ing ropes and the 
depth of a place). 
„ Mahadeva. 

„ Kautalya. 

„ Mahadeva. 

,, Kautalya. 


(used in measur¬ 
ing the roads and 
fort walls). 

„ Mahadeva. 

„ Kautalya. 

99 99 

(used in measur¬ 
ing lands granted 
rent free toBrah- 
manas). 

»♦ »» 
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(B) 


Ancient Indian measures of length current up to the Muhammadan period . 

24 aneulas = 1 prajapatya-kasfca = 1 covad of IS inches On the east coast. 

49 _ kigku = 1 Halil gaz of 32 in. In Sindh. 

£4 ” = 1 hasta = 1 Ilahi gaz of 40 in. In Northern India. 


(C) 

Modern equivalents of ancient Indian measures of distance accepted by me for the 
purpose of calculation. 

1 yojana = about 10 English miles. 

1 kro 6 a = „ 2 J „ „ 


In the section dealing with weights it was shown that the 
Muhammadan emperors had selected some of the Hindu 
weights, and authorized their adoption. We see the same thing 
in the case of measures of length. According to the Dana- 
mayukha there were three kinds of measures, having the same 
name and following the same scale, current in ancient India. 
These were based upon the different digits ( aiigulas ) of six, 
seven, and eight barley corns. 1 This opinion is confirmed 
by Abu’l-Fazl, who writes :— 

“ Throughout Hindustan there were three such measures 
current, viz. long, middling, and short, hack was divided 
into twenty-four equal parts and each part called Tassuj. 
A Tassuj of the first kind was equal to eight ordinary barley¬ 
corns placed together breadthways, and of the other two 
respectively, to seven and six barley-corns. The long gaz was 
used for the measurement of cultivated lands, roads, distances, 
forts, reservoirs, and mud walls. The middling was employed 
to measure buildings of stone and wood, bamboo-built houses, 
places of worship, wells and gardens, and the short gaz for 
cloth, arms, beds, seats of state, sedan chairs, palanquins, 
chairs, carts and the like.” 2 

According to Mr. Moreland “ the measures of length 
prevailing in Northern India were known as gaz ; they varied 
greatly, and Akbar attempted to standardize them in his 


1 Aet&u yuka yavarn prahur angularp tu yava^&kam, 

A^bkiiS cangnlam tiryag yavanam uttamarp rrmtam, 

Saptabkir madkyamam proktarp endbhih syad adhamangulam iti. 

(Ddna-mayukha t pp. 22-3.) 

* Axn-i-Akbari, vol. ii, pp. 58-9. 

G 
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hi gaz, which, according to the data given by Abu’l-Fazl, 
ought to be about 31 inches, but appears in practice to 
have been rather more than an inch longer. The Halil 
gaz was used in the North, but not universally ”. 1 It appears 
to me that the llahi gaz of Akbar was the same as the kisku 
of 42 angulas or say of 3l£ inches, which was used, according 
to Kautalya, by sawyers, blacksmiths and government officers 
for the encampment of the army, for forts and palaces, and 
in surveying land. The diversity of measures in the time 
of Akbar may be understood from the fact that on the east 
coast the Jiasta (or covad) was about 18 inches ; in Gujarat, 
nearly 27 inches ; in Sindh, about 32 inches ; and in Northern 
India about 40 inches. 2 It is interesting to note that all 
these different measures correspond exactly with the measures 
mentioned by Kautalya. For instance, looking at the table 
given above, we find that the ancient prdjdpatya-hista (east 


coast) of 24 angulas , or say 18 inches, and the hasta (North 
India) of 54 angulas , or say 40£ inches, which was used in 
the time of Kautalya for measuring timber forests, and the 
kisku (Sindh) of 42 angulas , or say 3l£ inches, corresponding 
with the IldJil gaz f were regularly used in the time of Akbar. 3 


2. Measures of space 

The land grants are full of technical terms connected 
with the system of measurement of land prevalent in ancient 
India. Unless their equivalents in modern measures be 
calculated, a mass of material regarding prices and the 
productivity of land cannot be utilized. According to the 
Ddna-mayukha a donor should give a grama (estate) to a 
Brahmapa ; but if he is not in a position to do this, he may 
give land measuring a go-carma (‘ cow’s hide *). He defines 
go-carma as the area of land whereupon a hundred cows and an 
ox can sit easily, or the produce of which is sufficient to 
support a Brahmaoa for a year, or which is two-thirds of a 

1 Moreland, From Akbar to Aurangzeb, ed. 1923, p. 337. 

* Ibid., pp. 337-8. 

3 See Table No. VII (B) p. 81 above. 
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a-nivartana. 1 According to my calculation the 
brahnadeya-nivartaria (area of land granted to a Brahmana) 
was almost equal to an English acre. 

Another important measure used in the land grants is 
the liala (plough). According to Buchanan “ The usual 
extent which can be cultivated by one plough is 10 large 
bighahs, or 15 Calcutta bighahs, or 5 acres ”. 2 In the 
same way, Sir W. Hunter writes, in regard to Orissa, that 
“ the cattle are so poor that one pair of oxen cannot 
possibly work more than 6 acres ”. 3 We may therefore take 
1 liala (plough) of land as somewhere between 5 and 6 
acres. In olden times one 4 * plough 9 of land was thought 
sufficient to provide food and provisions for one hula (family). 
44 Taking the cost of living of a family in this tract at Rs 95 
also,’' writes Mr. C. J. Stevenson-Moore in respect of the Gaya 
district, 44 6 acres, apart from any supplementary sources 
of income, can support a family in complete comfort.” 4 
It is interesting to learn that even many centuries before 
Christ the agricultural conditions and the standard of living 
of the people of India were very similar to those of modern 
times. According to Baudliayana’s Dharma-sutra a portion 
of land measuring 6 nivartanas , or approximately 6 acres, 
should be kept free from taxes on the ground that this much 
is necessary to support a family. Further light is thrown 
by Baudhayana on the subject of the term nivartana. 

1 Api gocarma-matrepa samyag dattena manavali J Dhauta-papo 
vi^uddhatma svarga-loke mahiyate. ( D&na-mayukha , p. 160.) 

Gavam £atatp vr$a6 caiko yatra tithed ayantritafc | Tad dhi gocarma- 
matrarp to prakur vedavido janah. (Ibid., p. 160.) 

Yad utpannarn atka^nati narafr sarpvatsarazp dvijah | Eka gocarma - 
matram to bhuvab proktam vicak$anaih. (Ibid., p. 23.) 

Dasa-hastena dandena trirp£ad dan da, nivarttanam | Tribhaga-hinam 
gocarma-manam aha prajapatib. (Ibid., p. 160.) 

Dasa-hastcna dandena triip.4ad dandd nivarttanam | Dasa tany era 
varttani brahmanebhyo dadati yah. (Ibid., p. 23.) 

2 Buchanan's Dinajpur (1832), p. 234. 

3 Wm. Hunter's Orissa , vol. ii. Appendix ii, p. 47. 

4 C. J. Stevenson-Moore’s Iteport on the Material Conditio 7 i of Small 

Agriculturists and Labourers in Gaya (1898), p. 20. 
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t appears probable the nivartana was used in the sense 
of vrtti, or 4 allowance ’, or ‘ livelihood ’ ; so an area 
of land sufficient to support one man from its produce was 
called nivartana. 1 Taking 5 to 6 acres of land as sufficient 
for a hula (family), we can understand the meaning of another 
term Jculya-vapa used in the land grants. According to 
Mr. Pargiter “ the Jculya-vapa consisted of 8 x 9 reeds, the 
reed being about 16 cubits long and the cubit about 19 
inches ; that is, its area was a little larger than an acre : 
a Jculya of seed could certainly provide for this area (and 
probably more), if it contained 8 dronas or bucketfuls.” 2 
To me the Jculya-vapa appears to have represented the 
same area as has been described as * one plough ’ of 
land, i.e. an area of between 5 and 6 acres which was 
thought sufficient for one Jcula. Literally Jculya means things 
useful for, or pertaining to, a family (Jculay a Jiitam Jculyam). 
As each family kept their seeds separately, it appears that 
gradually Jculya began also to mean the seed sufficient for 
one ‘ plough ’ of land. According to Monier-Williams’ and 
the St. Petersburg dictionaries it was equal to 8 dronas , 
or approximately 80 Akbarl sers, if we may take the droiia 
to be the smaller drona of Kautalya. As 1 acre of rice land 
requires 12 to 16 sers of paddy according to its produc¬ 
tivity, 3 the area of the Jculya-vapa would come to about 5 
or 6 acres, or about one f plough * of land. Another 
name for the same area of land appears to have been vatiJcd 


1 Te?ara tadvartanad vjttir ity ucyate. 2. Salasrayatvacchalinatvam. 
Vfttya varaya yatlti yayavaratvam. Anukrama-earanac cakracaratvam. 
3. Ta anuvyakhyasyamah. 4. ^appivartani kauddali dhruva samprak- 
ealini samuha palini ailoncha kapota siddkeccheti navaitat- 5. Tasam eva 
vanyapi da^aml vrttir bhavati. Anava-vrtteli. 6. Yatho etafc §anmvar- 
taniti. 1. $ a rl eva nivartanani nirupahatani karoti svamine bkagam 
utsrjaty anajnatam vii grbnati. . . . Etena vidhina ^annivartjuiani karoti 
sanpivartani. 2. 

( Bodh'iyan/i-dhanna-friitra (Mysore* 1907), pp. 298-309.) 

* #/., vol. xv, No. 7, pp. 130-43 ; Ind.Ani ., xxxix, p. 210 (July, 1910). 

3 Handbook of Indian Agriculture , by N. G. Mukerji (3rd ed., 1915, 
Calcutta), pp. 171-2. 
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vdi. 1 According to Maya it consisted of 5 vartanalcas, 
each vartanaka [nivartana) being 128 dhanuh or dandas 2 ; 
while the nivartana of Prajapati and Brhaspati contained 
130 dandas; the difference of 2 dandas is negligible, and 
was perhaps due to local conditions. According to the 
Dictionnaire T amoul-Francais the modern equivalent of the 
veil is 26,755 square metres, w T hich comes to approximately 
5 or 6 acres. The superficial measures discussed above 
may be exhibited as in the following table :— 

TABLE NO. VIII 
8 dhanuli = 1 kakanika. 

4x8 dhanuh — 1 ma$a. 

4 X 4 X S (= 128) = 1 vartana. According to Maya. 

10 x 3 (= 130) = 1 nivartana. „ Kautatya. 

1 kuri = 576 square feet. „ the Diciionnaire 

Tamoul-Fran$ais . 

100 kuri = 1 kani. 

5 kanis = 1 veli. 
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III. Coinage 

The origin and evolution of the system of coinage prevailing 
in ancient India is equally involved in obscurity. From 
prehistoric times in India gold was used in gilding the wheels 
of chariots and the horns of cattle, and in making jewellery. 
The demand for it was universal, and it was much prized 
by everyone. Owing to this gold pieces weighing krsnala , 
satamana , hiranya, suvarya, nisJca, etc., were given to the 
Brahraanas as gifts in different sacrifices and ceremonies. 
The passages in the Satajiatha-brahmana referring to these gifts 
are very interesting, and give a good idea of the popularity 
of the metal. 3 There is no doubt that these pieces were made 


1 811 ., vol. ii, No. 66, p. 250. 

2 A9t&*dhanu6 cafcura6r& kakanika tac-catur-gunaip mneam. 

Mn?acatur vartanakam tat-panca*gunaip hi va(ika kathita. 

Mayamata. (EI„ vol. xv, No. 5, p. 55.) 

3 Tasya hiranyaip dak(?ipa. . . . (Ka., 5, 2, 3, 6, p. 279.) 

Tasmad dhirapyam dakgina. . . . (Ka., 5, 2, 3, 6, p. 279.), 
Hiranyamaylip srajaip udgatre rukmnm hotre. . . . (Ka., 6, 4, 5, 22„ 

p. 304.) 

Tasya trlni satamanani hiranyani daksina. . , . (Ka.. 5, o, 5, 6, p. 311.) 
Hirapyayaqi dak?ina suvarnarp Satamanam. . . . (Ka., 4, 1, 8, 13* 

p. 653.) (katapalha-brahmana, Ajmer, ed. Sam., 1059.) 
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ofequal weight to avoid any injustice or inequality. It appears 
that some Brahmanas, getting into financial difficulties, sold 
these pieces to other people, and thus put them into circula¬ 
tion. Some of the aphorisms of Panini show clearly that 
satamdna , hiranya , and niska were used in sale and purchase. 1 

Coming to the period of Kautalya and Manu and the other 
law-givers, we do not find any change in the popularity of gold. 
Its use for coinage in India proper prior to the commencement 
of the Mauryan period appears to be doubtful; but the 
metal served as the basis of different transactions ; the 
demand for it was constant and steady. 

As to its value in terms of silver or copper we are entirely 
in the dark. Much confusion has been created by some writers 
mistaking for coins the weights which were used for weighing 
gold bullion. There were, no doubt, weights called suvarna 
and niska ; but that there were coins so named at this early 
period appears to be doubtful. 

A careful study of the fines prescribed in the Artha-sdstra 
of Kautalya may possibly afford a clue to the values of gold 
and silver. In assessing fines the value of any article 
stolen was taken into consideration. According to Kautalya 
the fine should be twelve times the value of the stolen article. 
The following table of fines has been compiled from Kautalya’s 
Artha-§cstra 2 :— 


TABLE NO. IX 


of stolen articles. 

Fines. 

Proportion between the 

Panas. 

Panas. 

figures in columns 1 and 2. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

i 

3 

1 : 12 

1 

G 

1 : 12 

f 

9 

1 : 12 

1 

12 

1 : 12 

2 

24 

1 : 12 

3-4 

36 

1 : 12 

4-5 

48 

1 : 12 


1 D. R. Bhandarkar’s Lectures on Ancient Indian Numismatics (1921),p. 45. 

Ma^a-mulyad urdlivam apudttmulyad ity apaharatas tripano dandah 
. . . Advipuda-miilyad iti panah. • • Atripada-mulyad iti nava 
panah. • . . Apana-mulyad iti dvadasa pariah. . . . Adviparia-mQjyad iti 
eaturvimiati panah. . . . Acatuspaiya-mulyud iti sa^lriti 4at panah. • . . 
Apanca-papa-mulyad nAa-catvarirp$at panah. . . . (Kau. Artha., 

p. 224.) 
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the classification of different articles it appears that gold 
and silver were considered to belong to the same class. 
Kautalya, in Section 76, assessed the fines payable for the 
theft of 1 mdsaka of gold and silver as 200 and 12 
copper panas respectively. 1 If these fines represent twelve 
times the value of the stolen article, then the value of the gold 
and silver pieces, each weighing 3*6 gr. (= 1 mdsaka) comes 
to 16*6 and 1 copper pana respectively. 

The rate of exchange between copper and silver and between 
silver and gold bullion varied from time to time. Coins 
of different metals were valued in the market according to 
their own metallic content. All daily transactions and 
government accounts were probably kept in terms of copper 
coins. When the laws of Manu were framed, the exchange 
ratio between silver and copper bullion appears to have been 
as 1 : 40 or 50. The rate of exchange between silver and 
copper panas was fixed as 1 : 16 or 20. 2 Having regard to the 
fact that the silver pana contained 57*6 gr. and the copper 
pana 144 gr., it will be seen that the ratio was practically 
the same as in the case of bullion. It would appear that, 
in the Gupta period at all events, gold and silver coins were 
legal tender. The exchange value of gold and silver coins 
in terms of the copper pana , however, varied from time to 
time. The temporary disappearance of gold or silver coins 
in a particular country may possibly be explained by the 
operation of Gresham’s law. 

There is no doubt that from prehistoric times in India 
silver panas were issued by authorized guilds of traders and 
bankers, and under the authority of a city or town (nigama 
or pura-rajya) or district (janapada-rdjya or gana-rajya) ; 
but not everybody was allowed to mint coins. In the time 
of Kautalya the finding of instruments for minting coin 


Suvarnan magakam apakarato dvigato dandak. Kupva-dharanan 
magakam apakarato dvfidasa pana)?. Tenottarara vyakkyatam. ( Kau. 
Artha p. 202.) 

3 Dve kygjjale samadkrte vijueyo rupya magakal .1 | Te goda6a syad 
dkaranam purana6 caiva fiijatak. (Manusmrii , viii, 131-8. 
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man’s possession was quite sufficient to cause him to 
be punished severely. The minting of coins was probably 
always a prerogative of the ruler. Kautalya advised the 
appointment of two officers, namely laksanddhyaksa (super¬ 
visor of the mint) and rupadarsa (examiner of coin), as well as- 
of spies to detect private and unauthorized coining. “ When 
a person,” writes Kautalya, “ causes a counterfeit coin to 
be manufactured, or accepts it, or exchanges it, he shall be 
fined 1,000 panas ; he who passes a counterfeit coin into the 
treasury shall be put to death.” 1 In another place he advises 
the banishment of such persons from the kingdom. 

It appears from the Manu-smrti and other law-books 
that small pieces of gold, perhaps weighing one masaka, 
or about 7*2 gr., were used in paying fines. There are also 
passages to prove that the gold masaka was also used on other 
occasions. 2 After the conquest of Northern India by Indo- 
Scythian kings gold coin weighing from 126*25 to 121*26 gr., 
or on the average 124 gr., came into circulation under the name 
of dinar a. Under the Imperial Guptas tw'o kinds of gold 
coins were issued, one containing the weight of the Indo- 
Scythian dlndra , and the other that of Manu. 3 Side by side 
with these gold coins the gold masaka was also current in the 
market. As the exchange ratio between gold and silver was 
1 : 16, the gold dindra weighing 124 gr. would naturally 
be exchanged for thirty-five to thirty-six silver panas , 
each weighing 56 gr. as will also be clear from the table 
below. 


1 Lak^anadhyaksah catur-bhriga-tamrarp rupya-rfipam tlk?na- trapu- 
Blsanjananilm anyatamarp inasa-bija-yuktaip karayct . . . rupa-darsakab 
papa-yatrarp vyavahariklrp ko&a-prave^yarp ca ethapayc: . . . (p. 84). 

RiipadarAakasya ath.itarp papa-yatrfim akopyarp kopayatah kopyam 
akopayato dvada.sa pano dan dab- Tonottaracp vyakkyatam. Kutarupaqi 
kii ray a tah prat igrhnato liiryfipayato va - ahasrarp dandab. Kose prak^ipato 
vadah (p. 203). (Kaut,ulya's Arlha-bastra.) 

3 Dana-mayukha, pp. 151-2; see also Salapatha-brahmana, Smrti- 
candrifci, Vira-mitrodaya, etc. 

3 D. R. Bhandarkar’a Lectures on Ancient Indian Numismatics (1921). 
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1- 1} silver panas (each weighing 57*6 gr.) = 1 rati of gold (weighing 
3*6 gr.) = 16-20 copper parias (each weighing 144 gr.), 

then 

2- 2} silver panas = 2 ratis of gold (= 1 gold masaka — 1 suvarna masaka 
= 7*2 gr. gold = 1 dinara of the Brhaspati-smrli and the Narada-smrti — 
1 suvarna) — 30^0 copper parias. 

16-20 silver pa was = 16 ratis of gold (~ 1 kalaiiju — 1 Pagoda = 1 Niska 
of the Lilavati — 67 6 gr. of gold). 32-40 silver panas — 32 ratis of gold 
( = suvanja masakas = 115*2 gr. gold = 1 dinara of Gupta period). 36 
silver panas = 32 ratis of gold ( = 1 dinara of 124 gr. gold). 

40-50 silver papas = 1 suvarijia weighing a karsa or 144 gr. 

Thus 

30-40 (sometimes 30-48) copper panas = 1 suvar&a dinara weighing 
7*2 gr. 

36 silver panas = 1 suvarna dinara weighing 124 gr. 


It is interesting to note that the Nasik inscription No. 12 
mentions the rate of exchange between suvarna and karsapana 
as I : 35. 1 By suvarna and karsapana what particular coins 
are meant ? Does suvarna mean a suvarna masaka 
weighing 7*2 gr., or a suvarna dinara weighing approximately 
124 gr. ? According to the Narada-smrti the karsapana 
current in Southern India was a silver pana 2 ; if this be true, 
then the suvarna referred to in the above inscription would 
be an Indo-Scythian dinara ; otherwise it would be a suvarna 
masaka weighing 7*2 gr., provided the karsapana mentioned 
there be a copper paiia. 

Judging from the Nasik inscription, the references in the law¬ 
books and the table given above it appears that the rate of 
exchange between gold and silver coin was maintained within 
two limits, namely 1 : 30 and 1 : 48. A careful study of the 
weights and measures of ancient India discloses one thing 
very clearly, namely that the people of those days adhered 
strictly to the same ratio-scale. They regarded it perhaps 
as sacred. We find the same thing in the case of the currency. 
The ancient Indian law-books compiled at different dates agree 


1 Bhuyo’nena dattarp var?e 41 karttika suddho pancada&j pyrvakam, 
vnr?p 45 purlcnda^e niyuktaip bhagavadbhyo devcbhyo brahraanebkyaS ca: 
kar$dpana-saha°rani eaptati 70,000 panca-trirp£akaip suvarnarp kftva 
suvarnasahasrayob mfilyam. . . . (Bombay Gazetteer , vol. xvi, p. 574.) 

* Ktirsipano dak?inasyuip disi raupyab pravartafe. 57. ( Narada- 

smrti , p. 229.) 
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£gard to the ratio-scale: all say that from 16 to 20 
copper jpanas are equal to 1 silver jpa'tm, and that 16 
silver jpanas can be exchanged for a gold niska. The rate of 
exchange between the copper pana and gold mdsaJca is given 
as 48 : l. 1 There cannot be any doubt that the fluctuation 
in the relative values of gold, silver, and copper was as great 
in those days as in modern times. 2 Why do we not find any 
record of these fluctuations ? Why are all the law-books 
entirely silent about this ? Changes in the rate of exchange 
would affect the value of fines. But we do not find any 
reference to such fluctuation in any of the law-books. Probably 
such fluctuation was met by altering the weight of pure metal 
in the coins. If this conjecture could be accepted things 
would become clearer. It would have been possible to estimate 
approximately the fluctuations in the relative values of the 
metals, if the pure metal contents had been recorded in the 
coin catalogues. 

It has already been stated that according to the Nasik 
cave inscription No. 12 the rate of exchange between gold 
and silver coin -was 1 : 35. Down to the eleventh century a.d. 
and later in the district of Tanjore the gold coin called kalanju 
was exchanged for 3 kdsus or for 36 akkas. There 
is no doubt that akka is a Prakrta form of the Samskrta word 
aksa, winch means a thing weighing a karsa. Since silver coins 
were not popular or frequently used, it will not be safe to take 
the kalanju as a silver jpana. Assuming it to be a gold fanam 
( = gold pana) no difficulty arises. The word kalanju was 
used according to the Balambhatftya with two meanings, viz. 


1 Karsapano’ndika geya tas cataaras tu dhanakah, 

Tad dvada6a suvarnas tu dinarakhyah sa eva tu. 60. 

(Ibid., p. 229.) 

Tamra-kar?a-krta mudra vijneyab karaikab panah. 

Sa eva candrika prokta ta& catasras tu dhiinakah. 

Ta dvada6a suvarnaa tu dlnnrakhyab sa eva tu. (Brliaspati.) 

(Parasara-dharTJia-samhit't, Kanda iii, Bhaga i, p. 168.) 

2 On the fluctuation in the rate of exchange between gold and silver bco 
Cathay and the Way Thither , vol. iv, p. 54 f. (Hakluyt Society, second series. 
No. xli, 1916, ed. by Yule and Cordier.) 


)F INTEREST 
a suvarm (gold) 

masaka weighing 2 ratis. 1 

If the halanju of Southern India followed the same weight 
scale as was prescribed by the law-books then it probably 
weighed 72 gr., or half a harsa ( = hasu = dharana). For 
the purpose of calculation I would rather take it as weighing 
57*6 gr., and in value and metal content exactly the same 
as the niska of Bhaskara, which was equal in value to 16 
drammas ( = purana = silver pana) and 256 copper panas . 
The reason for this appears from the conclusions drawn 
by Sir Walter Elliot, who, after examining the weights of 
ancient Southern Indian gold coins, remarked that “ They 
weigh about 52 gr. ; evidently derived from the halanju , 
their original name being pon, which simply means gold in 
Tamil, becoming lion in Canarese, and the origin of the 
Mahommedan him . They appear to have been in use for a 
great length of time, and probably constituted a considerable 
portion of the vast treasures transported to Delhi by the 
armies of Ala-ud-din and his successor in the fourteenth 
century ”. 2 3 

Taking the halanju as weighing 57*6 gr. and as being much 
the same as the niska of Bhaskara, we get its equivalent in 
ancient Hindu copper panas and in the dams of Akbar as 
follows : — 

TABLE NO. XI 

3 dams — 1 akka = 1 gold fanam. 

7 copper panas = 3 dams = 1 akka — 1 gold/annm. 

12 akkas = 3(3 dams — 1 kdhu — 1 Akbarl Re. — 84 copper parkas. 

3 ka£u = 1 halanju or niska = 36 akkas = 108 dams ~ 3 Akbarl Rs. — 

1 hun or pagoda. 

From the above table it is clear that the halanju was 
equal to three Akbarl rupees. Mr. Moreland has given a very 

1 Panca-gunjo bhaven masati panas tai4 ca caturgu^iaib, Kalajodharapara 
prahur mitimana-visaradab. (Vi?pugupfca) Majjatika kalaiija-vifie^as 
taulyarp gunja-dvayaip vidub. (BalambkaUiya, a commentary on the 

Yajnamlkya-^nrti, Aryabhusana Press, Poona, 1014, p. 623.) 

3 Coins of Southern India y by Sir Walter Elliot, p. 52, note 1 (The Inter- 
national Numismata Orientalia). Trubner and Co., London, 1885. See 
also ibid., pp. 45-53. 
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ailed account of the pagoda (= kalanju or nisJca of 
Bhaskara). He writes :— 

“ Gold coins, known to Indians as hun, but spoken 
of by Europeans as pagodas, were the usual currency of the 
kingdoms of Golconda and Bijapur, as well as of the Hindu 
territories further south. Two kinds were in circulation 
during our period, known respectively as ‘ new ’ and 4 old ’ 

. . . In the year 1621 the new pagoda was worth about 
H Spanish rials, or very nearly 3 rupees. . . . Later 
the new pagoda was taken regularly at 8s., end the change 
appears to justify the inference that gold was rising relatively 
to silver ; seeing that in 1651 the Company fixed the rupee 
at 2s. 3d. and the new pagoda at 8s., we may take the 
latter coin as worth about 2>\ rupees in the last decade of our 
period as against 3 rupees in the earlier years.” (Moreland’s 
From Akbar to Aurangzeb, pp. 331-2.) 

Coming down to the sixteenth century a.d. we do not find 
any marked change as far as the copper pana was concerned. 
According to the Manu-smrti and other law-books this 
weighed eighty ratis, or 144 gr. The weight of the Akbarl 
dam was 180 ratis , or 324 gr. In Surat the ancient copper 
pana was accepted by the Muhammadan rulers as legal tender ; 
they continued to mint it, and probably made it current under 
the name of paisa. It has already been conjectured that the 
fluctuation in the relative values of the metals affected the 
weight or the pure metal content of coins: the numerical 
ratio bet'ween the several descriptions of coin was kept intact. 
If this be the correct view of the matter, then it may be said 
that the dam and paisa appear to be the same as the dvipana 
and pana of the Hindu period. At the time of the consolida¬ 
tion of the British power in India in 1833 probably the rate 
of exchange was such as to enable the rupee to be fixed as 
equivalent to 32 dams (dripana) or 61 paisa (pana). By 
selecting and promulgating the modern scale of currency 
the British Government in reality restored the ancient 
Indian pana under the name of paisa , and the dmpana or 
dam, under the name of “ double paisa ” (taka). The ancient 
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kdrsdpana is represented by the modern cavannl (four 
and piece), which bears the old prehistoric ratio to the pana 
(the modern paisa), namely, as one to sixteen. 


IV. The Normal Rate of Interest 

According to the Smrti of Yajnavalkya the normal rate 
of interest should be 15 per cent per annum, or one-eightieth 
part of the actual capital per mensem. 1 Kautalya’s Artlia- 
sdsfra and the other law-books give the same rate. 2 A careful 
study of the inscriptions shows that the rate of interest 
varied from time to time. It ranged between 9 and 25 per 
cent per annum. From the tenth to the eleventh century 
a.d. the normal rate of interest in Tanjore appears to have been 
12i per cent, as is clear from the following table :— 


TABLE NO. XII 



Rate of interest per annum 



Capital 

in kind 

per 

Purpose of 

Reference 

in ka&u. 

in kasu. (paddy). 

cent. 

expenditure. 

(SIL). 

200 

50 kalam 12.} 

for temple expenses 

vol. ii, pp. 7; 





76 (part i) 

1 

3 karfmi 

99 

99 99 

100 

25 kaiam 

99 



500 

125 „ 

99 

99 99 


200 

50 „ 

99 

99 99 


520 

130 „ 

99 

99 99 

99 

190 

24} 

99 

99 99 

99 

1 

(1/8 akka) 

99 

99 99 

99 

112 

14 

99 

99 99 


100 

12} 

99 


99 

1 

(3 sheep) 

99 

99 99 

99 

32 

(96 sheep) 

99 

(1 uraldai of ghee 





per day) 


COO 

150 kalam 

99 

99 99 

Ibid., p. 95 

800 

100 

99 

99 99 

97 

104 

13 

99 

99 99 

„ 98 

800 

100 

99 

99 99 

n 99 

1000 

125 

99 

99 99 

„ 100 

500 

62} 

99 


„ 101 

300 

37} 

99 


„ 102 

800 

100 

99 

99 99 

„ 103 

500 

62} 

99 

99 99 

101 

500 

3$ 

99 

99 99 

„ 105 

50 



99 99 

132 


Sec also : Vol. ii. part ii, p. 126 ; veil, iii, part i. p. 113; 
Vol. ii, part i, pp. 133-4, 148-9. 


1 A6iti-bhago vpidliili syan maei mdsi sabandhake. ( Yajnavalkya- 
Bmrtiy iii, 36.) 

2 Sapada-pana dharmva, masa-vrddhih pana-£atasya. 
p. 174.) 


( Kau. Artha., 
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According to one of the inscriptions at the Pandu-lena 
caves of Nasik (No. 12) the rate of interest was from 9 to 
12 per cent, if the interpretation of the expressions padika- 
sata and padona-padika-sata may be taken to mean one and 
three-quarter padika , or silver paiia, a month per hundred. 
The padika of this inscription seems to have meant a quarter 
of a pana. Interpreting the expression quoted above as 
meaning that 100 and 75 padikas , or say 400 and 300 
copper pams, was the annual interest on 2,000 and 1,000 
copper pams respectively, the rate of interest amounts 
to from 20 to 30 per cent. 1 According to the 
five Bana inscriptions from Gudimallam (EL, vol. xi, 
No. 22, p. 222) the current rate of interest was 25 per 
cent per annum. Taking all this evidence into consideration 
it appears to me that the normal rate of interest was 15 
per cent per annum, as stated in the law-books, and this 
rate may be taken for the sake of calculation in those places 
where the annual rate of interest is not specified. 

1 Datta canenakf?ayamvili kar^apana-sahasrani trini 3000 saipghava 
caturdifiaya . . kaulika-nikaye 2000, vj-ddliifo pratika&atani (padika6ata) ; 

apara-kaulika-nikaye 1000, vrddhih padona-pratika£atam (padika^ata) . . . 
(Bomb. Oaz., vol. xvi, p. 574.) 
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I. Prices of Articles of Daily Consumption and Use 

j^T is not an easy task to get an idea of the prices of different 
tilings during the early Hindu'period/ Owing perhaps 
to the difficulty of the subject no writer seems to have taken 
it up hitherto. The wealth and welfare of the people cannot 
be discussed unless we know their daily earnings in money and 
its purchasing power : so a knowledge of prices and wages 
is essential for the purpose of a study of the economic conditions 
in ancient India. 

As far as prices are concerned, the Southern Indian inscrip¬ 
tions are very important. They contain valuable material. 
In them the market prices are generally quoted in paddy. 
The difficulties connected with the weights and coins have 
already been removed in the section dealing with the weights 
and currency. To ascertain the prices current in the tenth 
or eleventh century a.d. in India, it is necessary to know the 
exchange value of other things in paddy. The comparative 
values may be seen from the following tables : — 


TABLE NO. XIII 

Articles of Daily Consumption and their Exchange Value at the 
Beginning of the Eleventh Century A.D. 


Commodities. 

Quantity 
Quantity . in palas. 


Prices in kind Prices 
or rash . in palas 

.-i . ; • -?- 
ties. 

Cardamum seeds 

1 kar. and 4 na. — 

384 


(of paddy). 
1 kiisu =* 3072 

SI., 

Oharapaka buds. 

1 padakku = 

512 

— 

l knSu = 

3072 

vol. ii, 

Khaskhas roots . 

605 palas = 

605 

= 

1 ka£u = 

3072 

parts 

Bala (?) . 

1 na. 3 ura. and = 

60 

= 

5 nii. 1 uri. = 

180 

1-3, 

Pepper 

1 arakku 

1 ara. 1J 6cv. = 

6 


and 1 iirak. 
of paddy 

5 na. 1 ura. of — 

168 

p. 18 

Spices 

1 ara. 1 6ev. = 

5 

= 

paddy 

2 na. 1 ura. of = 
paddy 

1 na. of pad. = 

68 

f t 

Cummin 

f 3/20 3/80 $ev. = 

1 


' 32 


Sugar 

3$ palas =s 

3* 

= 

=S 

88 


GhI . 

1 ura. I ara. 3J — 

15 

= 

1 karu. 7 na.*= 

480 


Tamarind . 

00 

*§ sr 
s* 

ii 

8 


of paddy 

1 nii. of pad. = 

32 


Curds 

3 nurl = 

96 

S3 

1 kar. 1 na. of = 

288 


Gram 

3 6ev. =? 

2g 

= 

paddy 

1 ura. of pad. = 

8 



h 
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Quantity. 


Quantity 

inpalas. 


Plantains . 

Bark 

Pulse 

Husked rice 


18 numbers = 

1 ka5u in weight = 
1 narl = 


Prices in kind Prices 
or cash. inpalas 
{of paddy). 


§L 


Authori¬ 

ties. 


4 narl 


32 

128 


= 5 narl of pad. = 
= 1 narl of pad. = 
= 3 narl of pad. = 
= 1 karu. 2 na. = 
of paddy- 


160 

32 

96 

320 


p. 18. 


Ghi . 
Glii . 
Pulse 


1 arakku 
2| Sev. 

1 url. 


4 

2 

16 


128 

64 

48 


SI., 
vol. ii, 
part 1, 
p. 75. 


•Sugar 


£ pain. 


i 


48 


1 narl 


= 32 


96 


= 4 na. of pad. = 

= 2 na. of pad. 

= 1 na. 1 url of = 
pad. 

ss 1 na. 1 url of = 
pad. 

= 3 narl of pad. = 

karunl. na. = narl. pad. = paddy. ura. = urakku. ara. = arakku. 
t. pal. = pala. 

we know tlie different prices in term of paddy, the 
prices of other articles may be calculated in the following way : 
TABLE NO. XIV 

Tabulated Statement of Prices from the time of Kautalya up to the 
Sixteenth Century A.D. 


Curds 

Note. kar. 
6ev. = 6evidu 

When 


(i) 


(2) (3) (4) 

Barter 
rate, 
between 
paddy 
and other 
Pala8 produce 


(5) 


( 6 ) 


Prices per 
maund in 


(7) 

Prices 
per 

ma und 

Prices per in the 
maund time of 
Kautalya 


( 8 ) 

Prices 

per 

maund 
in 9th 
century 
A.D. 




of 

in nth 11th century the time 

[ral- 

[cal- 

Commodities 

Palas paddy century A.D. 

0» 00 

K * 

of Akbar culated] 

Copper 
•> Panas 

Q Cm Dtims 

culatt 

Aid; 

Paddy 

Cardamum 

3072 = 

3072 

1:1 1/6 = 2 — 

6 


2 

1 

seeds 

Champaka 

384 = 

3072 

1:8 4/3 = 16 = 

48 78 

= 3120 

16 

8 

buds 

Klmskhas 

512 a 

3072 

1:6 1 =12 = 

36 


12 

6 

roots 

605 = 

3072 

1:5 5/6 = 10 = 

30 


10 

5 

Dala (?) 

60 = 

180 

1:3 \ = 6 = 

18 

27 

6 

3 

Pepper 

6 = 

168 

1:28 4f = 56 = 

168 25A 

= 1020 

56 

28 

■ i i > 

5 = 

68 

1:14 2$ =28 = 

84 


28 

14 

Cummin 

f « 

32 

1 : 42 7 — 84 = 

252 3 

= 120 

84 

42 

Tatnarinda . 

8 = 

32 

1:4 8 ~ 8 a 

24 


8 

4 

Curds 

96 = 

288 

1:3 |=6 = 

18 

27 

6 

3 

Gram 

3 * 

8(9) 

1:3 *= 6 = 

18 

24 

6 

3 

Pulse 

32 -- 

96 

1:3 $ « 6 rr- 

18 

27 

6 

3 

Sait . 

12 « 

12 

1:1 i* 

6 

24 

2 

1 

Ghi . 

16 = 

480 

1 : 30 5 = 60 = 

180 4 

= 158 

GO 

30 

Husked rice 

2 

5 

1 : 2* ft a 5 = 

60? 

= 80 

5 

5 

Sugar 

Oil . 


88 

1 :24 4 « 48 - 

144 4 J 

= 182 

48 

41 

24 


Note. The rate of exchange 
3 dams — 1 akka = 1 
36 dums - 12 akkaa — 
36akkas = J kulunju or 


among those coins is shown below :— 
gold fanam - 7 copper panas. 

1 kuuu -- 1 Akbari Rc. — 84 copper panna. 
the iiii-l. i of Bhaskara 3 Akbari Rs. 
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From the above table it will be clear that the price of 
glii was 60 akkas per maund. According to the five Bana 
inscriptions from Gudimallam the current rate of interest 
in a.d. 888 was 20 per cent per annum. The inscription 
No. D. records a grant of 30 kalanju of gold given by the 
Bana queen Madcvi adigal , from the interest of which was to 
be met the expenditure on account of twilight offerings and 
lamps at the Parasurame&vara temple at Tir uvippiramabedu . 
Inscription E registers the grant of 20 kalanju of gold ; 
out of the interest, amounting to 4 kalanju . 180 nail of 
glii (clarified butter) was to be purchased at the rate of 
45 nail for each kalanju. The lamp required 1 urj of glii 
per day. According to the table of weights No. E, an urj 
and ndlj are equal to 1 -./ T and 2 ] J lb. respectively. Multiplying 
1 nail or say 2j-£ lb. by 45, the price of glii comes to 
36 akkas for 124 lb. or say 24 gkkas per maund. It is clear 
from this that the price of glii rose from the ninth century a.d. 
to the eleventh century a.d. from 24 aklcas to 60 akkas 
per maund, or 2i times. 

A careful study of other inscriptions also shows that the 
normal gold price of gin rose gradually during the long period 
concerned. Usually for one lamp, which required 1 ufakku 
of glii per day, the capital sum allowed was approximately 
10 kalanju. On various occasions, instead of paying 10 
kalanju in cash, ninety-six ewes, or forty-eight cows, or 
sixteen female buffaloes were given on condition that the 
keeper of these animals would provide 1 urakku of glii per 
day for an unlimited time. The information contained in the 
grants mentioning glii and oil lamps may be tabulated as 
below (see p. 100). 

From the table it seems that about the end of the tenth 


century a.d. the quantity of ghi was reduced from 1 uri 
to 1 urakku and 1 urakku per day, while the same capital 
sum of 20 kalanju was still granted. This reduction in 
quantity appears to me to be due to the reduction in the 
rate of interest, which came down from 20 p< r cent to 
124 per cent, and also due to some extent to the rise in 


TABLE NO. XV 


In la 7i'f. 

Amount granted. 
In money. 

In kind. 

Quantity of 

Quantity of oil. ghi. 

Number 

of lamps. Conditions. 

Sources. 


(32 kasu) 

— 96 sheep 

— 1 ulakku 

1 

perpet ual lamp 


1000 kulis 

15 kalanju of gold — 

„ .. — 

z z 

1 

1 

morning and evening 








only 


_ 

20 


_ 

— 1 ulakku and 

1 

perpetual lamp 






1 alakku 




f 3 veli and 

20 


} _ 

— (1 up and 

— 



\ 1120 kalis 

20 

9f 

»» 

— \ J camphor 

2 

perpetual lamps 



30 

kasu 

— 9u ewes 

— — 

1 

99 99 


1700 kalis 



_ 

— — 

1 

„ „ Sll.y VOl. U, pt. Ill, 




96 ewes or 

— 1 ulakku 

1 

„ » 

pp. 250-1. 




43 cows or 

— — 

— 

— 





16 she-buffaloes 

— — 

— 

— 



3 

kiiau 

— 96 ewes 

— — 

1 

»> »l 

„ p. 252 


See also SII., vol. ii, pt. iv, pp. 446-58, 477-97. 
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prices of ghi. Another interesting thing is that the 
amount granted for gin lamps or oil lamps is not very 
different; in some cases the amount granted for oil lamps is 
more than that given for a gin lamp. For instance, inscription 
No. 44 of Mahavali Vanaraja registers 25 kalanju of gold 
for an oil lamp which required 1 urakku and 1 arakku of oil 
per day. 1 For the same amount of gin, the amount granted 
was 20 kalanju of gold. 2 Does this mean that oil was 
dearer than gin in Tanjore ? It seems that the prices of 
oil and gin were not very different, as in another inscription 
the sum granted for the same amount of oil is 20 kalanju 
of gold. 3 

According to the Indor inscription of the Bulandshahr 
district, a guild of Indrapura- vasin oil makers gave 2 palas of oil 
per day for keeping a lamp burning in the temple of the Sun- 
god. 4 It appears probable that the lamp had only to be 
lighted at twilight. According to the Dana-mayukha the lamp 
should be lighted at night in the hollows of trees, in temples, 
and on roads, and at places most frequented by men. For this 
purpose 800 palas or l tula of oil should be granted every 
year. 5 The Sancln inscription of Dlvanaganj records the 
grant of one dinara for a perpetual oil lamp of such kind. 6 
Other inscriptions of the same period register similar amounts. 

If the dinara be accepted as equal to 16 silver panm 
and the rate of interest as 121 per cent the price of 800 palas 
comes to 32 copper panas. According to the table of weights 
(No. V, Col. E) given in Chapter III ( vide page 77) 800 palas 


1 *S7/., vol. ii i, pt. i, No. 44, p. 96. 

2 Ibid., No. 46, p. 98 ; No. 48, p. 101 

3 Ibid., No. 45, p. 97. 

* Corpus Inscriptionum Indirarum, vol. iii, by .T. F. Fleet, pp. 70-1. 

** r>ovnsya daksinc piirSve deyu taila-tula nr pa | Phalustukayiitu rajan 
vartti tatraiva dapayet. Viisasa tu samtigrena sopavftsn jitendriyab | 
Mahavartti-dvayam idam sakrd datvii mahlpate. Girisriigetfu d.Vtuvyarji 
nadinarp pulinogu ea | Catu$pathi??u rathyasu br&hmapanfirp u 
veamasu. Vrk§amrde§u go^thesu kantara-gahaue^u oa DIpadancna 
sarvatra mahat phalam npasnute. ( Dana-mayukha , p. 250.) 

8 Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum , vol. iii, by J. F. Fleet, p. 261. 
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mid equal about 64 lb. Thus the price of a maund of oil 
would come to 41 copper panas , or say approximately 6 aJcJcas 
per maund, if we divide 41 by 7. As the price of gin in the 
eleventh century a.d. was approximately 60 aJckas per 
maund, the rise of prices from the fifth century a.d. down 
to the eleventh century comes to approximately ten times. 
(On taking the dlnara as equal to 32 silver panas, the rise 
of prices comes to only five times.) 

As far as the rise of prices in the value of food-stuffs is 
concerned, we can get some idea from the inscriptions 
recording the amounts given for the feeding of Brahmanas. 
For instance the inscription No. 1 of Rajakesari, dated 
a.d. 1000, registers 200 kalanju of gold for the feeding of 
twelve Brahmanas, or say 16§ kalanju of gold for 
each Brahmana. 1 The amount recorded in the Sanchl 
inscription of the Gupta period is 25 dlndras for 
providing food for ten bhiksus and oil for two 
perpetual lamps. 2 At that time 1 dlnara was thought 
sufficient for one perpetual lamp. We may therefore 
deduct 2 dlndras from 25, and the balance, viz. 23 dlndras , 
will represent the amount required to provide food for ten 
Brahmanas, or say 2^, dlndras per head. If we divide 
16§ by 2^, we get the purchasing power of a dlnara as 
equal to that of kalanjus , or in other words we find that the 
prices of food-stufis rose seven and a quarter times from the 
fifth century a.d. to the eleventh century a.d. 

(The rise of prices comes to about four times if the dlnara 
be taken to be equal to 32 silver panas.) 

An important passage of Manu appears to corroborate this 
view. He imposes the penalty of death in case of theft of 
valuables worth more than 100 copper panas , or of grain 
weighing more than 10 kumbhasl This would seem to indicate 


1 811., voi. iii, pt. i, No. 1, p. 3 

2 Corpus In«crij)tionum ludicnrum, vol. iii, by J. F. Fleet, pp. 31-2. 

3 Dhanyarii dusabhyab kumbhebhyo harutopyadhikatp vadab | 

py ckftdatagunarp dapyas taeya ca iaddimnam. ttuvarna-rajatadmam 
uttamftnuiJi ca vaaasum , Katnaniiip caivu warvesfup natad apy udlnkarp' 
vadhab. {Manu nmyli, viii, 320-1.) 
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the value of 10 kumbhas of grain was about 100 copper 
paiias. According to Table V above (Chapter III) 1 kumbha 
was equivalent to 410 lb. ; so 10 kumblias would be 4,100 lb., 
or 50 modern standard maunds (taking the maund at 
82 lb.). If then 50 maunds of grain were worth 100 copper 
]7anas , 1 maund would be worth 2 copper panas, which is 
exactly seven times the price of paddy as found from the 
Tanjore inscriptions (Table XIV, Chapter IV). 1 

The rise in the value of cows, oxen and other animals can 
be judged from the figures of ransom values given in the law¬ 
books. The principle followed in fixing the amount of ransom 
was to take from one-fifth to one-sixth of the actual value 
of the lost article as the king's due. For instance, Manu 
writes that the ruler, when the lost article is found, shall take 
one-sixth part of the value as his due from the owner. 2 
According to Kautalya “ He who proves his title to a lost or 
stolen biped shall pay 5 paiias towards ransom (before 
taking possession of it). Likewise the ransom for a single- 
hoofed animal shall be 4 paiias ; for a cow or a buffalo 
2 panas ; for minor quadrupeds, one-fourth of a pana ” 
( Kau . Artk., English translation, p. 233). 3 Yajnavalkya , 
has also repeated the same amounts of ransom. 4 If we 


1 It has already been stated that by accepting the (li?iara as equal to 32 
silver paria* the increase in prices amounts to from 400 to 500 p.c. Whether 
the dinara was equal to 16 or 32 silver panni depends largely upon the date 
assigned to the Manu-smrti and the Artka sastra of Kautalya. Dr. F. W. 
Thomas assigns the date of the Artha-sastra of Kautalya as prior to the 
Christian era, while Professor Jolly holds the opinion that it was compiled 
much more recently. The general view appears to bo that it was compiled 
during the Gupta Period, in which case the dinara would be equal to lb silver 
parias. In the present work tho writer has found it desirable to adopt the 
general view that the Artha-sastra of Kautalya was compiled during tho 
Gupta Period. 

2 Adaditatha sadbhagaip pranastudhigatfui nrpab. (Ibid., vifi, 33.) 

3 Svakaranena pancapariikara dvipadarupasya ni^krayaip dnrly&t. 

Cutuspanikam oka-kburasya, dvipauikam go-mahisasya, padikaqi 

k?udra-pasQnaip ; ratna-sara-phalgu-kupyanuin pafte.ikarp sataqi dadyiit. 
(Kau. Artha., p. 190.) 

4 Punan eka&iphe dadyae caturah pancumfmu.se. Mahi^o?!ragavfun 
dvau dvau padam padam ajavike. ( Yajnavulkya-fimrti, p. 224.) 
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rftiply the amounts of the fines by six, the price of a single- 
hoofed animal comes on the average to 24 panas ; that of 
a cow or bufialo to 12 parias ; and that of a minor quadruped 
to 1J panas. In the Mulyadhyaya-parisista of Katyayana 
the price of a cow is given as 10 copper panas} According 
to the fines, the average price of a cow was 12 panas. In 
some books dealing with charity it is stated that a poor 
Brahmana who is unable to give a cow can give 1 purdna , 
or 16 copper panas , being the value thereof. 2 In the one case 
we see the price of a cow to have been 10 panas , and in other 
case 16 panas. The mean between these figures is 13 panas , or 
nearly the same amount as we deduced above from the ransom 
price given in the law-books. The price of a white ox appears 
to have been the same. According to the Vasistha-dharma- 
sutra, the penalty levied for unnatural intercourse with an 
animal was a white ox. 3 Kautalya gives the penalty for the 
same offence as 12 panas* He repeats the passage of the 
Vasistha-dharma-sutra almost word for word. Thus it is 
clear that the price of a cow in the early Hindu period was 
from 8 to 12 copper panas. According to the Tanjore 
inscriptions the price of ninety-six ewes, or forty-eight cows, 
or sixteen female buffaloes was 32 Jcdsu or 384 akkas. 5 
On dividing 384 by 48 the price of an ordinary cow comes 
to 8 akkas or 56 copper panas. If we divide again 56 by 8 
and 12, we get the rise of prices as 7 and 4§ times or on 
(7 + d 

the average 6 times —- — = y). 

As to the price of land, no definite figure can be proposed. 
There were two persons very greatly interested in the land, 
viz. the king and the sSmanta (noble). Granting land to a 


1 Da6a-kar$apano dhenor aive pancadasaiva tu. ( Afulyadhyaya - 
parwi?fa , Mis.) 

* Dhenor abhavc data vy am tulyam rouiyaqi na saipaayah. . . Kar^a- 
paiiaikamulya hi daiidrunum prakirtiia. . . . ( Dana- mayukha ). 

3 Tiryagyonivyavayo 6ukJum rgabhaip dadyat. (Vasisfha-dharma- 
sutra , p. 67.) 

4 Maithune dvada6a papal? tiryapyoni^v anatmanab- (Kau. Artha. f p. 236.) 

4 Stl., vol. ii. No. 94, pp. 436-57 ; ibid., Nos. 63, 95. 
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timana was quite a different thing from the sale and pur¬ 
chase of land. At the time of the sale or the purchase of land, 
if the presence of important witnesses was required, this 
was only in order to settle disputes regarding the boundaries 
of a farm or an estate. There is no doubt that preference 
was given to a near relative or a neighbour as a purchaser. 
As the alienation of land affected the share of the king, 
naturally his permission was necessary. It has already 
been made clear that the relations between the ruler and the 
estate-owners were governed by agreements ( sa/mdhis ). 
The owner of an estate was regarded as a vassal of the king. 
There is no doubt that before the Muhammadan conquest 
of India, owing to the degeneration of the old noble families, 
a good number of trading class people became owners of 
estates and enjoyed a good position in society. Titles were 
conferred upon them. They were allowed to use certain 
things and to wear certain ornaments as privileges. Taking 
all these distinctions into consideration, it seems but natural 
that a king should take a personal interest in the alienation 
of landed property. The presence of important witnesses 
and the necessity of obtaining the king’s sanction have been 
interpreted by Mr. Pargiter in a different way. He seems to 
assign too great importance to the village community when 
he writes that “ The alienation of land was an act which took 
place before the leading men of the village. In fact, the 
alienation of land and the introduction of a new owner were 
evidently matters which concerned the whole village, and to 
which the consent of the village through its leading men was 
indispensable from beginning to end, although the land might 
belong to a private owner.” 1 To my mind the presence of 
these witnesses was to avoid subsequent disputes, and, if such 
should arise, to enable them to be speedily and justly settled. 
Further, the permission of the king and the payment made to 
him, required in the case of grants of land to Briihmanas, also 
rested on different grounds. Take, for instance, the live 

1 Indian Ayitiquary, July, 1910, p -14. 
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•amodara copper-plate inscriptions of tlie Gupta period. 
It appears that for a kulya-vapa of land the king demanded 
from 2 to 3 dlndras, according to the quality of land. 
This payment has been interpreted by Mr. Pargiter as repre¬ 
senting the price of the land. He writes that “ An interesting 
fact mentioned in all three plates is that there was an 
established rule (maryddd) fixing the price at which cultivated 
land was sold in this region.. . That rule was that the kulya- 
vapa was priced at four dinar as” 1 It has already been made 
clear that originally the land belonged to the estate-owners, 
though the ruler was entitled to take his share, which was from 
one-fourth to one-sixth of the net income. If a man wanted to 
make a grant of land to a Brakmana rent and tax free, 
naturally the ruler’s permission was required. It seems to me 
that the payment made to the ruler on such occasions repre¬ 
sented compensation for the loss involved of his share. The 
real question is on what principles was the amount of com¬ 
pensation determined ? 1 think the amount demanded by the 
king would be at least such a sum that the interest thereon 


would cover the amount of taxes, rents, and dues hitherto 
payable to him. Taking the rate of interest as 15 per cent, 
his share per acre would come approximately to one- 
fourteenth dinar a. According to the Upade ia-tarang in 1 
of Ratnamandira Ganin the taxes per grama were 1 gold 
gadyanaka (perhaps equal to 2 dlndras ). 2 If a grama , or 
estate, contained on the average 80 acres of land, whereof 
20 acres were under cultivation, and we divide 2 dlndras 
by 20, the taxes per acre of cultivated land would amount 
to one-tenth dlndra. 

Other inscriptions would seem to corroborate my view. 
According to the Tarpaudighi grant of Laksmanasena the 
annual income of an area of land which required 125 ddhakas 


1 Indian Antiquary* July, 1910, p. 214. 

* R&jfiaBvnde6a-pratigrSraa-8vania gadyui.mka*danain dattani. 

Tatas topyili prativar-jaip 18 lnk^a 92 sahahia-grama-gadyupakaib 
916 mann prumanarp svarnaip miiitisma. . . . Sri Kumarapalanrpena 
1£ deSu-rajyaip praptain. ( Upadc* a -taraiig i *if, p. ‘258.) 
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was 150 kapardaka-purdnas . l Now, we already 
know that 1 kulya-vapa of land required 32 adkakas 
of seed ; so that 125 ddhakas would suffice for about 4 
kulya-vapas. As 1 kulya-vapa was approximately from 5 
to 6 acres, 4 kulya-vapas would represent at least 20 acres. 
If we divide 150 kapardaka-purdnas by 20, we find the annual 
income per acre to have been about 8 kapardaka-puranas , 
or half a dlndra (as we have already stated that 1 dlndra 
may be taken as equal to 16 silver panas). The interest, 
at 15 per cent, on half a dinar a would approximately be 


one-fourteenth dlndra. 

If we take pataka for the vdtaka or vatika of Maya (as pa 
and va are often interchangeable), the annual income of 4 
patakas of land in the Pundravardhana-bhukti was 200 
kapardaka-purdnas according to inscription No. 15 of El ., 
vol. xv. As 4 patakas were equal to 20 acres, the 
annual income per acre comes to 10 purdnas , or approxi¬ 
mately half a suvarna or half a dlndra , if the exchange ratio 
between gold and silver at that period were as one to twenty. 

In the above paragraphs, I have sought to interpret such 
inscriptions and references as 1 have been able to find relating 
to the value of land. From these it would appear that the 
dues per acre payable to the ruler amounted to about from 
one-tenth to one-fourteenth of a dlndra , and the income 
per acre to the estate-owner was about half a dlndra . 


11. Miscellaneous Prices 

A careful study of the Samskrta and Pali literature discloses 
considerable material towards ascertaining the prices of 
different commodities in ancient India. Caution must, 
however, be exercised before accepting such figures as alto¬ 
gether reliable. The prices in the Southern Indian inscriptions, 
which are of special importance in this connection, have already 
been dealt with above. The figures given there denoting the 


1 El., vol. xii, No. 3, pp. 9-10. 
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prices may be accepted as correct; the only doubtful factor 
is the value to be assigned to the coins and the weights named. 
: As regards the prices of diamonds and other precious 
stones we find much material in the Brhat-samhita of Vara- 
hannhira, in the Garudapur ana and in other purd? m uis. ^ We 
have some manuscripts also in Samskrta and Hindi containing 
information on this subject. If, in addition, we collect all 
the material available from the authorities dealing with 
the Muhammadan period, sufficient material might be 
obtained to compile a separate treatise on precious stones and 
their values in ancient India. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that the Kharosthi 
inscriptions edited by Professor Rapson also call for special 
study, as containing valuable material on the subject of prices. 
Furthermore some of the appendices of Katyayana, namely 
the Chdga-jxi nsista, the Pari-bhasa, the Is tiled-pans is (a , 
the Samlchyd-parimana , etc., are quite useful, and call for 
careful editing and publication. The authorities on Mathe¬ 
matics also mention the prices of some commodities. 

A general survey of the available material on prices is 
given below?) 


/ 


(i) Prices of commodities according to the Samkhya-parimdna . 

We have already drawn conclusions from the amount of 
fines and ransoms, ^from the wages and allowances paid to 
a day-labourer and from the inscriptions and other authorities 
that the price of an ox or a cow was about 12 panas and 
the wage of a labourer was from half a pana to one pana per 
day. The appendix of Katyayana on prices is very important. 
I nfortunately it has not yet been published. The total number 
of appendices attributed to Katyayana and referred to by 
\yadi in his Qarana-vyuha is eighteen. A copy of the MS. 
was presented by me to Professor Bernard Geiger of Vienna. 
The prices given in the Samkhya-parimdna are shown below :— 
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TABLE NO. XVI 



Commodity. 


Cow (best) ...... 

Calf . 

Ox (ordinary) ..... 

Bull . 

Cow (ordinary). 

Horse (ordinary) .... 

Hiranya ? . . 

Cloth (ordinary) ..... 

Chaga (sheep or goat) .... 

Sheep (best) ..... 

Slave-girl ...... 

Elephant ...... 

Dolii (common kind of pdlki) 

Chariot ...... 

House (thatched ?) 

(See Appendix No. A.) 


Price 

(in copper panas). 
32 
4 
6 
8 

10 

15 

10 

1 

8 

12 

50 

500 


5 

6 
8 


) 


(ii) Prices of fragrant woods and spices 

The prices of fragrant woods and spices in Rome as given 
by Plinv and compiled by McCrindle (Ancient India) were as 
follows: — 


TABLE NO. XVII 


Imported articles. 

Denarii. 

Shillings . 

Pence. 

Ginger 

6 a 

pound 

4 

4 

Popper 

6 

,, 

4 

4 

Long pepper 

15 


10 

11 

White pepper 

7 

,, 

5 

1 

Black pepper 

4 


2 

11 

Bdellium . 

3 


2 

2 

Costus (white) . 

5 


3 

7 

Nard oil (spike-nard) . 

. 100 


72 

11 

Amomum grape. 

60 

„ 

43 

8 

Cardamum 

3 


2 

2 


Farthings. 

o 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 


(iii) Prices of pearls and precious stones 

(a) Prices of Pearls .—According to Varahamihirn the prices 
of pearls in India in his time were as follows 1 :— 


1 Pala-dttsa-bhiigo dlmratmm tad yadi muktas trayodana surup&b 
Tri6atl sapafica-viipSa rupaka-saipkhya kpaip mulyam. 13. 
Soda4nkosya dvisati viipbatirupaaya saptatih sa^atu 
Yat paftoa-viip6nti-dhrtaip tasya fatam triip^ata ynhitam. 14. 
Triip4at saptati mulyarp catvurimfkic-chatuidha-mQlyani oa 
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Names of different strings of 
pearls. 

Weight in 
gunjds. 

Number of pearls 
in a string. 

Prices in 
karsapanas 

Pikka 




32 

13 

325 

Picca 




32 

10 

200 

Argha 




32 

20 

170 

Ardlia 




32 

25 

130 

Ravaka 




32 

30 

70 

►Siktha 




32 

40 

50 

Nigara 




32 

55 

40 

Curna 




32 

80 

30 

,, 




32 

95 

25 

,, 




32 

200 

12 

„ 




32 

300 

0 

„ 




32 

400 

5 

99 




32 

500 

3 


Weight of pearl. Prices in karsapanas. 


4 ma$akas 
34 

3 

2i „ 

2 

H 

1 ma^aka 

4 gun j as 

3 

2* „ 


5300 

3200 

2000 

1300 

800 

353 

153 

90 

70 

35 


Sa$tih pancona va dharanaip paiicfu. takam mulyam. 15. 

Mukta6Itya trirpsae-clmtasya sa-pafiea-rupaka-vihlna 
Dvi-tri-catul.i-paiica-Sata. dvuda£a-snt-paricaka-tritayam. 10. 
p. 992. 

Pikka piccnrj'hnrdha ravakafc sikthaip trayoda&idyunftm 
Sarpjnah paratio nigard4 c- urn pm on-Ui purvaniim. 17. 
p. 993. 

M.isaka-catug^ya-dhrtasyaika.sya 6atu hat-d tripancdAat 
Karyapana nic'adita mulyaip L*jo guya-yutasya. 9. 

Manuka-do In-hdnydto dvafcrirpsad virpsatis trayoda&a ca 
A^^au ca 6atuni aatn-trayaip tlipifio&iiti sahit&m. 10. 

Parica-trirp 6afp 6atam iti catvdr&b krsyald navati-mulyal.i 
8ardh.iH t iaro gufijalj saptati-mulyarp dhftaip. rfipam. 11. 
Gufija-trayasya mulyaip pafk'u4adrupaltd guyayutusya 
Rfipaka-panca-trirpAat-trayofiya gnOjurdha-hinasyu 12 
p. 991. 

(Brhat-sarflhita by Vardhamikira, K. J. Lazarus and Co., Bonarea, 
1895, part ii.) 
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(b) Prices of gems .—The following prices of pure, transparent 
and illuminating gems are given by Varahamihira 1 :— 


TABLE NO. XVHIb 


1 Veight of gem. 

1 pala (Padmariiga) 

i » 

3 kar§a9 „ 

1 kar?a „ 

8 ma§akas „ 

4 M >* 

o 


Price in hdrsdpanas. 

26,000 

12,000 

20,000 

6,000 

3,000 

1,110 

600 


As to the prices of diamonds the following list is given 
by the same authority. 


Weight of diamond. Price in kdrmpanas. 

18 tandulas (or grains of rice) 

150,000 

20 „ 

200,000 

16 

133,000 

14 

100,000 

12 

66,667 

10 

40,000 

8 

12,000 

6 

8,000 

4 

2,000 


1 Sadvimsatib sahasrany ekasya maneb pala-pramanasya 
Kar?a-trayasya vimsatir upadi?ta padmarSgaaya. 7. 

Ardha-palasya dvada^a kar$asyaikasya $at srihasrani 
Yac ca9ta*mil9aka-dhrtaiP tasya sahasra-trayam mulyam. 8. 
Ma^alca-catugtayaip da6a-6ata-krayaip dvau tu panca6ata mulyau 
Parikalpyam antaralo mulyarp hinadhika-gunanain. 9. 

(Ibid., p. 1000.) 

[Commentary.] 

Ardha-palasya dvadasa-sahosrapi mulyam. Ekasya kar^asya sa!m- 
pruiyi. Ya£ ca padmarago’stabhir ma^akair dhftas tulitas tasya aakuMra- 
traj*aip rupokuntim mulyam. 8. 

(Ibid., p. 100J.) 

Sita-sarf?apa§takarp tandulo bhavet fcaiidulais tu viijiAatya 
Tulitaaya dve iak$o mulyam dvi dyunite caitafc. 12. 
Pada-tryarp^ardhonam tribhuga-paSeamsu-soda&iipH ca 
Bhaga$ ca panca*viip:-ah natikas sahosrikasS ceti. 13. 

(Ibid., p. 986-7.) 

See also flarudapurtiria, Adhy&yiw 68-80. 
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TABLE NO. XIX 

(a) One sacred mukuta (crown), containing :— 

348 karanju 4—^ manjadi gold 

859 diamonds weighing 7$ karanju 4j)y manjadi 

309 large and small rubies and other stones 

125 halahalam of superior quality 

122 halahalam 

41 bluish rubies (nllagandhi) 

10 unpolished rubies = weighing 142 karanju 7,“ n manjadi 
669 large and small pearls = weighing 36 karanju l manjadi 1 
kuprl. 

Total weight of tho crown — 407 karanju 9 manjadi. Price 5 000 
kiiu. (SIL, vol. ii. No. 7, p. 81.) * ' 

{h) Ono oar-ring ( vali ), containing 

1 karanju 8,^ manjadi gold 
9 pearls weighing 1 karanju manjadi 

(sJCvolluNo! f B p?82)" S “ 2 karafiJ " 9 * mar, j i ' li - 10 kik. 


(c) Ono vruilu, containing : — 

2 karanju and 1 kuprl of gold 
6 diamond crystals weighing fir manjadi 
2 smooth rubies weighing x « 7 manjadi 
2 pearlB weighing 9 and ^ manjadi. 

Total weight of the vruttu = 2A karanju and lv„ manjadi. 
Pnco 15 ka4u. (Ibid.) Q * 


(d) Ono sacred garland (liru-malai), containing 
86J karanju and 4^ manjadi of gold 
505 diamonds weighing 2 karanju 3-^W* manjadi 
110 large and small rubies weighing 5|— J karanju 
. strung pearls weighing 9 karanju and 1 kunri. 
total weight of the garland - 103 J karanju and 1 manjadi. Price 
1,000 kaiu. (Ibid.) 


(e) One sacred armlet containing :— 

89 karanju 1 of gold 

441 diamonds weighing 3 karanju and 2 ^ manjadi 
54 largo and small rubies weighing 6£ karanju 2$, mafijatjU 
68 strung pearls weighing 5| karanju 3 manjadi and 1 kunri. 
Total weight of tho sacred armlet = 104J karanju and 4 manjadi 
Price 1,250 ka6u. (Ibid., p. 83.) 


(/) Ono sacred pearl ornament, containing:— 

69J karanju 2/;-,-* mafijadi of gold 

309 diamonds weighing 1£ karanju 4A, manjadi 

80 largo and small ruhi< s weighing 6 karanju 7*- % mafijadi 

1,462 pearls weighing D0J karanju 

iota! weight of tho pearl ornament = 174* karanju. Price 1,500 ka6u. 


iff) One poffu for tho arm of the goddess, containing :— 

18| karanju 3ft manjadi of gold 

1 smooth ruby weighing 1 manjadi 1 kunri 

. ,37 strung pearls weighing 7$ karanju 4ft manjadi. 

/tu-j*** ^cht °* the pottu 26J karanju 4,*, mafijadi. Price 80 kiUu. 
(Ibid., p. 83.) 
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(h) One bracelet, containing:— 

84£ karanju 3 mahjadi of gold 

675 diamonds weighing 4 karanju 4 mahjadi 1 kunrl. 

60 largo and small rubies weighing 1J- karanju 3 mahjadi 1 kunrl. 

Total weight = 90J karanju 1 mahjadi. Price 800 kasu. (Ibid., p. 84.) 


(i) Elcavali (single-string), containing :— 

35 old pearls, 2 corals, 2 lapis lazuli, 1 talimbam, 1 padugan, 1 kokkuvay 
Total weight = 4 karanju 8^ mahjadi. Price 11 ka§u. (Ibid., p. 73.) 


(j) One sacred girdle, containing :— 

97£ karanju 4^ mahjadi of gold 

667 large and small diamonds weighing 2 karanju mahjadi 
83 largo and small rubies weighing 10? karanju 3 T % mahjadi 
212 pearls weighing 18 karanju 2 manjadi. 

Total weight = 129 karanju ^ mahjadi. Price 4,500 ka6u. (Ibid., 
No. 8, p. 87-8.) 


(Ic) One ring (anklet ?) for tho foot of the goddess, containing :— 

73 karanju ^ mahjadi of gold 

455 diamonds weighing 1A karanju 2-^—^ maiijadi. 

39 rubies weighing 4 karanju ^ mahjadi. 

Total weight of the ring = 78j- karanju l r H 0 mahjadi. Price 500 kaSu. 

(Ibid., p. 88.) 

(/) One sayalam for tho foot of the goddess, containing :— 

37J karanju 3^y mahjadi of gold 
360 diamonds weighing £ karanju 4 manjadi 
72 rubies weighing 2\ karanju mahjadi 
42 pearls weighing 2 karanju 8 mahjadi 1 ku^ri. 

Total weight = 43£ karanju 3 manjadi 1 kunrl. Price 350 ka£u. (Ibid.) 

(m) One sacred crown ( mukufa) containing : — 

270 karanju 8 t % mahjadi of gold 
525 diamonds weighing 2 karanju mahjadi 

227 crystals weighing 5 karanju 4—^ mahjadi 
16 strung pearls weighing 1A karanju 4- 1 i, 0 ~3V mahjadi 
385 strung pearls weighing 13 karanju 7 mahjadi 
Total weight = 229£ karanju 2-^—.^ manjadi. Price 700 k5£a. (SII., 
vol. ii. No. 8, p. 90.) 
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CHAPTER V 


POPULATION OF THE COUNTRY 
definite figure can be suggested for tbe population of 



ancient India. Perhaps because the people in those 
days did not attach much importance to this question, the 
Samskrta and Pali literatures give us no information on the 


point. 


For the purpose of revenue collection, however, lists of 
estates were kept in the record department. It appears that 
the size of an estate (grama) was governed by the possession 
of a kula (the family of a sama?ita). Hypothetically each 
samanta-kula was considered to be the owner of an estate 
(grama) which contained pasture, fallow and cropped land. 
It is rather interesting that the same word hula was used to 
denote an area of land which could be ploughed by two ) r okes 
of oxen ; the seed sufficient for sowing this area ivas called 
kulya ; and a person belonging to a samartia-hila was 
expressed by the word kulina y meaning “ nobleman ”, and 
a lady by the word hda-dvhitr, etc. 

After taking all these facts into consideration, we can read 
the numbers of estates (gramas) as the numbers of sdmanla- 
Jculas (families) and vice versa. It has already been calculated 
roughly that ancient India consisted of 7,000,000 grdnia-a 
(estates), and that each grama represented from fifteen to 
twenty persons. Multiplying 7.000,000 by fifteen and twenty 
we would arrive at a total population for ancient India of 
between 105,000,000 and 140,000,000. 

According to the Buddhist books. Yaisali contained 7,707 
rajans (estate-owners) d If we may presume that by Vai&ili the 
janapada of Yaisali is meant, and calculating at the rate of 
ten janapadas to a deia (country), this would mean that there 


1 Chapter VI, Note 8. 
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were about 77,070 rajans or samantas (estate-owners) in 
the desa in which Yaisali was included. If that desa again 
can be regarded as an average-sized country, this would mean 
that the whole of ancient India (with its eighty-four desas) 
contained about 6,473,880 rajans or samantas. Taking from 
fifteen to twenty persons for each estate, the population of 
the whole of India would cpme to between 100 and 130 
millions. The total population of Yaisali janapada is given 
in Buddhist books as 168,000. 1 Multiplying this by 840, 
we get the population of India as 141,120,000, or in round 
numbers 140 millions. We should note here that the jana¬ 
pada of Vaisali, owing to its fertility, was probably more 
thickly populated than many other janapadas. 

It has already been suggested that each estate contained 
on a rough average 80 acres of land, of which 15 to 20 
acres may perhaps be taken as being under cultiva¬ 
tion. According to Mr. Moreland “ at the beginning of the 
present century there were from 100 to 120 persons to each 
100 acres of ‘ normal cultivation J in some of the western 
districts of the United Provinces, while there were from 
60 to 70 persons to 100 acres in other districts lying 
further south; the difference between these figures is 
adequately explained by permanent features of environ¬ 
ment, and the conclusion is that it has probably persisted 
with relatively little change, and that the western districts 
required somewhere about 100 to 120 persons, and the southern 
somewhere about 60 to 70 persons to cultivate 100 
acres in the time of Akbar and throughout the intervening 
period.’'’ 2 According to the Dana-mayukha also the go-carma } 
equivalent to about two-thirds of an acre, was sufficient to 
provide one person with food. 3 It will not be unreasonable, 
therefore, if we make an estimate of the population on the 
basis of one. person to each cultivated acre. Multiplying 



1 Hindu Polity , by K. P. Jayaswal, p. 61, n. 6. 

s W. H. Moreland’s India at the I'rath nf Akbar (1920 ed.), pp. 110-11. 
n Chapter III, p. 83, Note 1. 
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7,000,000 gramas by fifteen and twenty, we get 105,000,000 
and 140,000,000 acres of land under cultivation, or say the 


same numbers of people living in India. 

In estimating the population of a country from its maximum 
war strength we must keep this fact before our sight, that 
two out of the four classes of the people provided no fighting 
men in those days. There is no doubt that the sudras and 
Jcsatriyas formed a large proportion of the population; the 
former included all the industrial, agricultural and labouring 
classes, and the latter only landowners, officials and soldiers. 
After careful study of the economic condition of ancient 
India, I come to the conclusion that perhaps each rajan or 
samanta-kula was required to provide one soldier in time 
of war, when demanded by the king. According to the 
Mahabliarata the whole of India took part in the great war. 


We may perhaps assume that to bring the grand total of 
forces engaged on that occasion up to eighteen aJcsauhiTyis , 
each country was represented by its full fighting strength. 
Eleven aJcsaukinis were on the side of the Kauravas and seven 


on the side of the Paiicjavas. 1 Whoever wrote about this war, 
there is no doubt that he knew the conditions of the country 
accurately. His figures for the rival armies will be found 
upon investigation to correspond in a significant measure with 
the number of estates (gramas) given above. One aJcsauhini 
of the army is defined in Samskrta dictionaries as containing 
21,870 elephants, 21,870 chariots, 65,610 horses, and 109,350 
foot. 2 Taking five persons to each elephant and chariot, 
the total strength of each aksauhini comes approximately 
to 400,000. If we multiply this by eighteen, we get the total 
war strength of India at that time as 7,200,000 men. It has 
already been calculated that the number of gramas (estates) 
in ancient India was approximately 7,000,000. The corre¬ 
spondence between two figures conveys the impression that 


1 Ekiidasaitah 6rf-ju?ta ^aliinyas tava parthiva. 25. 

Piindavanfiiyi tatha, sapta mahapuru-p«lita h. 26. 

(Mahfibharata, BhTsma-pana.i, Adhy&ya 16, p. 25 ) 
* See Aksauhini in Mouier Williams's Sanskrit—English Dictionary. 
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indent India had reached a stage of civilization in some 
respects very similar to the feudal system of Europe. Each 
raja-hula or samanta-kula was obliged to be represented in 
the time of war. Possibly the distribution of land was based 
on this principle. If we may assume that on the average 
each grama (estate), or each fifteen to twenty persons of the 
population, furnished one fighting man, we should arrive 
at a total population, as calculated from the war strength 
of the country, of between 108,000,000 and 144,000,000. 

The authenticity of the figures in the Maliabhcirata relating 
to the forces engaged in the great war may be tested by the 
facts given by Greek historians. It has been explained that 
ancient India was divided into eighty-four countries ( desas ). 
Dividing eighty-four by eighteen, we get one aksauhini 
for every four and two-thirds countries or in round numbers 
every five countries. According to the Greek historians the 
armies of the eight countries which gave battle to Alexander 
the Great were as below :— 


TABLE NO. XX 


Thr War Strength op the Eight Ancient Indian Countries 

ACCORDING TO THE GREEK HISTORIANS 


Countries. 

Foot - 
soldiers. 

Cavalry. 

Chariots. 

Elephants. 

A uthority : 
McCrindle' 8 
“ Invasion 
of India/’ 

1. Malloi and 
Sudracso 

90,000 

10,000 

900 (700 ?) 

? 

p. 252, 234 

2. Aphrikes 

20,000 

10,000 

? 

15 

p. 272 

3. Poms 

50,000 

3,000 

1,000 

130 

p. 278 

4 Agalassian 

40,000 

3,000 

? 

? 

p. 285 

5. Kingdom next 
to Sibi 

40,000 

? 

j 

? 

p. 232 

6. Assakcnians 

30,000 

20,000 

9 

30 

p. 66 

7. Ambri and 
Sigambri 

80,000 

60,000 

? 

? 

p. 324 

8. Cuphitas 

200,000 

? 

? 

9 

p. 323 

Total 

550,000 

96,000 

1,900 

175 



(а) Total man-power of eight countries = 550.000 -f 96,000 -f- 54,000 
(approximate figures for chariots and elephants) = 700,000. 

(б) Total man-power of 84 countries, or of the whole of India = 

700,000 x g 4 7 , 350,000 ( = 18 aksauhiijis). 
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From the above table it is clear that the fighting strength 
of the eight ancient Indian countries comes to 550,000 foot, 
96,000 cavalry, 1,900 (?) chariots, and 175 (?) elephants, or in 
round numbers approximately 700,000. On this basis the 
fighting-strength of four and two-thirds countries would be 
408,333, or in round numbers 400,000. If we divide 700,000 
by eight and multiply the quotient by eighty-four, we get 
the war strength of the whole of India as 7,350,000. According 
to the Mahabharata the war strength of four and two-thirds 
countries and of the whole of India was nearly the same as 
calculated from the figures furnished by the Greek historians, 
namely 400,000 and 7,200,000 respectively. An estimate 
based upon the figures given in the Ain-i-Akbari leads to a 
remarkably similar conclusion. In the time of Akbar the 
man-power of forty-seven sarkdrs , according to Abu d-Fazl 
was as shown below : — 


TABLE NO. XXI 

The War Strength of the Forty-seven SarkArs, according 
to the Ain-i-Akbari 

No. of No. of Ain-i-Akbari, 


Name, of Suba. 

sarkdrs. 

parganas. 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

vol. ii. 

Bihar 

7 

199 

11,415 

449,350 

p. 153 

Allahabad 

10 

177 

11,375 

237,870 

p. 160 

Oudh . 

5 

38 

7.640 

168,250 

p. 173 

Malwa . 

12 

301 

29,668 

470,361 

p. 198 

Delhi . 

8 

232 

31,490 

242,310 

p. 285 

Lahore . 

5 

234 

54,480 

426,086 

p. 315 

Total . 

47 

1,181 

146,068 

1,994,227 = 

2,140,295 


(а) Total man-power of the whole of India calculated from the figures 

2 140 °95 

given in the Ain-i-Akbari — — x 84 x 2 = 7,650,3S4 approxi- 

4/ 

raatelv (= 18 akf?auhinis). 

(б) Total man power of 4§ countries = 428,059 approximately ( = 
one aksauhipi). 

Thus the fighting strength of forty-seven sarkdrs in the 
time of Akbar was approximately 2,140,295 (i.e. 146,068 
cavalry, 1,994,227 infantry). It has already been computed 
that two sarkdrs of Akbar may be taken as equal to one 
ancient Hindu country ( desa ). On dividing 2,140,295 by 
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“orty-seven and multiplying the quotient by 84 X 2, the man¬ 
power of the whole of India would come to 7,650,385, or 
in round numbers about 7,500,000. According to Abu’l-Fazl 

the Zamindars of the country furnish more than four 
millions, four hundred thousand men ” (the Ain-i-Akban, 
vol. i, p. 231) and the empire of Akbar “ consisted of one 
hundred and five Sarkdrs ”. (The Aln-i-Akbar 7, vol. ii, p. 115.) 
Dividing 4,400,000 by 105 and multiplying the quotient by 
168 (= 84 x 2), we get the war strength of the whole of 
India as 7,040,000. 

Thus we arrive at very similar figures from different sources. 
Seldom do we find authorities so diverse in their nature as 
the Mahabhdrata , the Buddhist books, the Greek accounts, 
palceographic evidence and the Ain-i-Akhari furnishing 
such similar facts and figures. Had India already been 
surveyed in the time of Candragupta Maurya ? Were details 
of the country well known to the Emperor A^oka, whoerected 
pillars all over the land and sent Buddhist missionaries 
to Ceylon ? Should most of the credit which is usually given 
to Sher Shah and Todar Mai for the settlement of the land 
really be given to someone else ? 

Adopting the above methods of arriving at an estimate 
of the total population, it would seem to have lain between 
100,000,000 and 140,000,000 ; but it cannot be too clearly 
stated that this estimate must only be regarded as a con¬ 
jectural approximation. 

As far as can be ascertained from the evidence available to 
us, I am inclined to think that the population of the country 
as a whole did not greatly vary between the early Hindu 
period and the first advent of the Muhammadans, and it may 
be supposed to have lain roughly between the above limits. 

The people of ancient India may be regarded as divided 
into two main classes : (1) the upper orders, often described 
as the * twice-born ’ classes, and (2) the lower orders, or the 
* masses a term which comprises a vast population of 
diverse origins generally included in the comprehensive 
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title sudra. In the ancient fabric of Indian society there was 
no separate group comprising the 4 middle classes ’ as this 
expression is ordinarily understood in English. The absorption 
of western ideas of recent years may have led to the application 
of this term to certain strata of the population which appear 
to correspond with the middle classes so-called in Europe; 
but the distinction is really foreign to the Indian genius. 
No account of the social structure of ancient India w T ould be 
complete without reference to the commercial and trading 
classes. Certain aspects of their organization have already 
been the subject of careful study ; but the economic conditions 
under which commerce and trade were carried on, the cost of 
production, prices realized, the taxes, tolls, and port dues 
paid, the organization of industries and the distribution 
of wealth, etc., have not yet been dealt with on a thorough 
or scientific basis. The subject is one that would call for a 
separate and lengthy treatise. Moreover, the centres of trade 
and commerce were the large cities and towns, with which 
the present work is not directly concerned. In the present 
thesis I concentrate attention upon the main orders, and deal 
with the two most representative sections thereof, namely, (1) 
the landowning, aristocratic or ruling classes, and (2) the 
working or labouring classes as a whole 
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THE LANDOWNING CLASSES 
T tlie close of Chapter I a rough estimate of 7,000,000 



^ ^ was given of the total number of gramas (estates) in 
ancient India, based upon evidence derived from a variety of 
sources. What was the position in society of the owners 
of those gramas, and what power did they possess to protect 
themselves and their estates against the high-handedness 
of the royal servants, policemen, etc. ? 

As far as the Buddhist story-books are concerned, it appears 
that these ‘ estate 5 owners were called rdjans , rajdnakas, 
amdtyas, rdjanyakas, sdmantas, manias , ray as, ganas , gana- 
rayas, bhojas, kulapatras, ksatriyas, rajaputras, etc. The 
eighty-eighth story of the Avaddna-sataJca connected with 
Kapphina, the king of a country in Southern India, is most 
interesting. The king is described therein as surrounded 
by 18,000 amdtyas (counsellors or courtiers). Seeing somany 
around him, he became proud, and asked, “ Is there any more 
powerful king than I ? “ No," replied the amdtyas . Shortly 

afterwards he received some presents from traders coming 
from Central India. He inquired about the government 
of their country. They replied that some countries (desa) 
were governed by rajans and some by ganas. 1 It appears to 

1 Athuparopa eamayena raja mahakapphipo^tttda^umatya-sahasra- 
parivrto mrga-vadhaya nirgatab- Purast&t prstbatas ca sarva-balav^bam 
avalokyamatyan amantrayatc. Asti bhavantab kasyacid evarprupo babui- 
ghas ladyatba mamaivaitarhiti. Tatab priyavadibhir amatyair abbi- 
hitara. Deva nanyaaya kasyacid iti. Atha madbyadosad vanijo daksina- 
patbapi gatab. Tai rajno mahukupphinasya prnbhrtam upanitam. Kujna 
nkta blio vanijab kns tatra rajeti. Vanijah kathayanti. Deva kecid desa 
gapadbiuab kecid rujadblna iti. . . . Etad vacanam upasrutya ganm'b t- 
nagaravfcsino rajano bhitas trastTi hs arjivigna ahrsta-rou)akupub samgamva 
eamagamya ckasamuhena aravastTm anupraptab. • • • Tatab kappbino 
ruja.?tada6ainatya-sahasra-parivTto'nrpurvona caiicuryamaijah fcravastim 
anupraptab- Pratisima6 ca rajano rajanam Di.ihakapphinaip pru!> udgat ' b. 
Tair mahusalkarcnu nagarnrp pravc&tiuji. . . . 
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me that the distinction here indicated is between rule by 
individual nobles ( rdjan ) and rule by territorial groups ( gana ). 
Further on in the same story we find mention of rajans of 
towns, and of rajans residing in the court. The opening 
sentence of each story of the Avadana-sataka mentions that 
Buddha was honoured by the rajans , raja-mdtras, etc. 1 In 
the Aupapatilca-siltra ugras , bhojas , nagas , Jcanravas, ilcsvd- 
kavas are grouped together with the rdjanyakas and 
rdjdnakas (rainna o naya). 2 

The Greek historians mention a state in the Pan jab that 
was governed by 5,000 aristocrats, who exercised their 
authority with justice and moderation. 3 By aristocrats 
they appear to mean sdmantas or rajans (nobles). According 
to these historians the kingdom of Porus contained 5,000 
cities, villages, and towns. 4 In other words, it probably 
contained 5,000 gramas (estates) and a corresponding number 
of sdmantas or rajans who owned these estates. India also, 
like Greece, had cultivators, tenants, sub-tenants, landless 
labouring classes, day-labourers, slaves, etc., who possessed 
no political power. The whole of India was under the grip 
of powerful families of nobles (sdmantas). We learn that the 
Andhaka-vrsni league was controlled by the powerful families 
of Svaphalka, Caitraka, Sini, Vasudeva, etc. Panini, Kat- 
yayana, and Patanjali mention the Andhaka-vrsnis as 
agricultural communities containing few of the above- 


1 (Avadana Sataka , part ii, pp. 103-4.) 

Buddho bhagavan satkjto gurukpto manitab pujito rajabhi rajamatrair 
dhanibhib pauraib Sresthibhib- . . . (Ibid.) 

a Tenam krilcnarn tenum sumac nam samanassa bhngav&o raahaviraaaa 
aiptevfifll babave samana bhagavamto appegalya uggapavaiya bhogapa- 
vaiya raii^pa. naya koravva. khattiapavvaiya bhada joha eenavai pasat- 
tharo settln ibbhaanne ya bahave evamaino uttama-jdti-knla-rupa-vipaya- 
vinnariavanna-lavanna-vikkarna-pahana-sobhaggakaiptijattil . . . viharaipti. 
( Aupaputika-sulra, fol. 20.) 

8 IIR.y p. 121, Megasthenos, p. 67. Quoted by K. P. Jayaswal in bis 
Hindu Polity. Soo p. 84. 

4 McCrindle's Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, p. 309. 
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;ioned powerful nobles. Vasudeva, it appears, had 
good following, and became very powerful. 1 

Kautalya uses the word samgha to signify a class ; and the 
expression sdmanta is often used by him evidently in the sense 
of the ‘ class of samantas 9 —the ruling class or patrician 
class, so to speak. The brenis, ksatriyas , etc., of Kamboja 
and Surastra were devoted to trade, or service in the army 
as hired soldiers. The countries of the Licchavi, Vrji, Malla, 
Madra, Kukuru, Kuril, and Paiicala peoples were under the 
heel of the nobles. Kautalya expresses their mode of living 
by the term rdjan 2 At first sight this expression seems very 
strange ; but a careful study of the economic condition of 
that period will show that it is only natural. Even nowadays, 
when inquiry is made of a man’s profession, the answer given 
is often—he is a gentleman, or he is a thdkura , rana, rdva, 
or a navab. 

As far as the janapada of Vaisali was concerned, it was 
entirely under the control of noble families (rdja-kulas) of 
Liechavis. Its political condition was very much the same 
as that of England after the Norman conquest. The popula¬ 
tion of Vaisal ijanapada was about 168,000, and the number 
of rajans (estate-owners) about 7,707. 3 The government 
officers, presidents, vice-presidents, chancellors of the 
exchequer, courtiers, etc., were selected from these rajans . 4 


1 Rajanyavacinam babuvacanantanaqi yo dvando’ndhaka-vrsnisu vart- 
tate tatra purvapadarp prakrti-svaram bhavati. 6vaphalka-eaitrakah (after 
Dlk$ita), sini-vasudevab. . . . Andbaka*rrsqaya e te na rajany&b. 
Riijanya-grabanam ihabhi$ikta-vam§yanaq\ k?atriyanarn grabamirtbam. 
Ete ca nabbi$ikta-vaip£yah. . . . Bahuvacana-prahanam kirn. Saqikar- 
$ana-vasudevau. ( KB&ilca , pp. 546-7; see K. P. Jayaswal'a Hindu Polity , 
p. 41. note 1.) 

* Sarpgha-labho danda-mitra-labbanam uttnmali. . . . Kfimbhoja- 
sura§tra-k?atriya- srenyadayo varta-Sastropajtvinab. Liccbivika-vrjika- 
mallaka-madraka-kukura-kuru-pancfiludayo raja dabdopajivinah. (The 
Artha-6astra of Kautalya, p. 378.) 

3 Tattba niccakalaqi rajjarp kfirctva vayamtauam yeva rajunain sntta- 
sahass&ni sattasatani satta ca ( . ) rSjano hoqiti tat taka ; yeva uparitjano 
tattaka senapatino tattaka, tattaka bhaipdagarika. (jQtaka, 1. 504: 
quoted by K. P. Jayaswal in bis Hindu Polity, p. 51. notes 4 and 5.) 

4 Hindu Polity , by K. P. Jayaswal, pp. 45-8. 
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c ‘ Amongst them,” says tlie Lalita-vistara , “ the rule of 
showing respect to the highborn, the middle ones, the oldest, 
the elders is not observed ; every one considers himself to be 
the raj an, ‘ I am the rajan, I am the rajan.’ ” 1 
At the time of the Buddha there was talk about the 
Vaisali federation (gana). The popular opinion was that 
the ganas y or federations of powerful ruling families 
( raja-hulas ), could not last long. One noble, actuated by 
jealousy or greed, oppressed another, either by military 
force or through the police (card), or by intrigue, or by 
employing the policy of conciliation, subsidy, and division. 
Once divided, the federations become an easy prey to an 
engmy, and perish. 2 

\The Sakyas of Kapilavastu, the Koliyas of Bamagrama, 
the Videhas of Mithila, the Mallas and Vrjis of Kuslnagara 
and Pava, and the Morias of Pippallvana, all these noble 
families ( raja-kulas ) were united under a federation called 
gana. In the Panjab the federations of Kathians (Kathakas) y 
Adraistai (Aristas ?), Oxydrakai (Ksudrakas), Malloi (Mallas ? 
or Mdlavas ?), Abastanoi (Ambasthas ?), Xathroi ( Ksatriyas), 
Glausai or Glaukanikai (Glauchukdyanakas ?) were very 
powerful. In fact, the whole of India was under the control 
of nobles. In a part of Southern India they were designated 
Kerala-'puttOy or Kerala-putras. Before the Muhammadan 
conquest the rdja-putras of Central India had attained special 
prominence. The rdjdnakas of the inscriptions, the rajans 


1 Nocca-madhya-vrddha-jye?thanupalita, ckaika eva manyate aham 
raja aharp rajcti . Na kasyacic chii>yatvam upagacclmti. . . . ( Lnlita- 
ci'iiara, «*arga iii, p. 21.) 

* From GannQam vrttim icchami 6rotum matimatam vara. 6. 

Yatlia gaiiah pravartldhante na bhidyantc c:a bharata. . . . 

To Bbcdac caiva pradamic ca bhiiidvante ripubhir ganah. 31. 

Tasmid sarpgbutam evahur ganunuip ^aranam mahat. 32. 

( Mahahhfirata , Sdnliparvav, sarga 107.) 

Read the passages and authorities quoted by K. I\ Jayaewal in 
hia Uindu Polity , pp. 64-79 and 4S-55 in the light of the interpretation 
given above. 
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of the Licchavis, and the sdmantas of Kautalya’s Artha - 
sdstra refer to the same class of people. 

It appears that, owing to these sdmantas , the political 
condition of the country was very unsettled. No janapada 
was free from them. 

Frequently they held secret relations with thieves, mid 
people, and foreigners. “ In the absence of such sources 
(e.g. mines, forests, pastures, etc.) of his own.” writes 
Kautalya, “ he ( sdmanta ) should acquire them from some 
one among his relatives and friends. If he is destitute of an 
army, he should, as far as possible, attract to himself the 
brave men of corporations (&renis), of thieves (< cora-gana), 
of wild tribes, of mlecchas , of spies (gudha-purusa) who are 
capable of inflicting injuries upon enemies.” 1 The soldiers 
in the service of these sdmantas are mentioned in the Pra&ia- 
vydkarandnga-sutra by the word paikka ; and it is stated that 
“ these jxiikkas (pdgikas) belong to the class of thieves, as 
their commanders ( sendpati ) encourage the bands of robbers 
and outlaws. They live in forts situated amidst the forests 
and hills. They can be recognized easily by their dress, 
which is of black, green, red, yellow and white colours;* They 
wear their own special belts without numbers. Impelled 
by greed, they attack the country and estates belonging to 
others ; they plunder the cargoes of ships in distress, owing 
to storms, etc.” 2 3 People were so afraid of them that it was 




1 Tesam alabhe bondhu*mitra*kulebhyal.i samarjanaqi utsahahlna- 

^rei.H-pravira-punisanaiii eora-ganatavika-mlecoha-jltinara parapakarigAip 
gudha-puroeajpaqi ca yathfilabham npacayam kurvlta. ( Kau . Artha. t 
p. 306 ; English translation, p. 362.) 

3 Avare paikka-cora-sarpghd senavati-cora-varpda-pagndcjhika y* adavi- 
dcsa-duggavasl kfila-harita-ratta-pita-sukkUla-aviega-Baya-ciiiidha-pat.ta- 
baddha para-visayae abhihanamti luddha dhunassa kajjo raynndgara- 
sagararyi ummi - sail ass a - maliiluukula vitoya- pota kalakalcmta * kaliyaxn 
payala - sahasaa - vayavasa - vega - salila * addharamamiinadagurayarayani- 
dliakaraip. . . . (fol. 45). 

(Commentary.) 

Tuthupa\re—rdjabhyo ’nye pfi i kka-cora-sarpghSb—padati-ru pa-raura -samu - 
hah, tathii sendpatayab, kinisvarupafr ? - canra-vTnda-praknl'tfakv* ca tat- 
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considered dangerous to go by the royal road in the night 
or early in the morning. 1 They were a great hindrance to 
the development of agriculture, trade, and industry. 2 It was 
for this reason that people belonging to the professional 
classes often had to leave their villages and flee into the 
forests. 3 Naturally a strong king was well advised to get 
rid of these sa mantas , and turn them into an agricultural 
community. It is a pity that Dr. Samasastrin translated 
sarnantas as“ kings ” in the chapters of the Artfia-sdstra dealing 
with the king’s policy towards the ruling class (sdmanta class). 4 
It would have been better if the word sdmanta had been left 
untranslated^) The economic and political condition of the 
country was quite different from what we see to-day. The 
problem before the administrator was how to bring the whole 
country under the administration of a central government, 
how to turn these haughty independent nobles into loyal 
subjects, and reduce their political power. Looked at in this 
light, the sections of Kautalya dealing with state policy 
towards sarnantas seem quite intelligible and need no special 

pravnrttaku—ity arthab, atavI-doSo yani durgani-jala-sthala-durga-rupani 
fcesu vasanti yo te tatha, kula-harita-rakta-plta-6uklah panca-varna iti 
y&vat aneka-6ata-samkhyas cihna-patta vadlia yai 3 te tatha paravigayan 
abhighnanti, lubdha iti vyaktarrt, dhanasya karye—dhana-kpte ity artliah, 
tatha ratnakara-bhuto yah sagarab sa tatha tam eatipatyabhighnnnti 
janasya potun iti saipbandhab, urraayo vicayas tat-Rahasraparp malfih— 
panktayas tabhir akulo yah sa tatha, akula—jaliibhavona vyakulita-citta 
ye vitoya-potab—vigata-jala-yana-pillrab sumyatrikab kalakaliipta’tti 
knlakalayanaanab—kolahalarp kurvapas taib kalito yab 6a tatha 
(fol. 60.) 

(The PraSna-vy&hxraiyiiiga transmitted by Sudharma Svamin.) 

1 See Chapter VII, p. 164, Note 6. 

2 \ allabhaih karmikais stonair antapalai6 ca piditam 
Sodhr'yet pa£u-saipghai£ oa k.?iyumfimi-vnmk*patham. 

( Kau. ArlJta., p. 40.) 

* Kvacit to vapijo ragtre nod vij anti karardrittil.i 
krinanto babunalpena kint ara-krta-visramab- 23. 

Kvacit kr?ikara ruglram na jahaty atipiditab 
Yo vahanti dhuraip r/ijfii t * vahantli iran api. 24. 

(Mahabhurata, Klniiparvan, adhaya SO.) 

4 Artha i&xlra of KaiH.rdya translated into English by Dr. gama45atrin 
pp. 317-76. book vii. 
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interpretation or justification. On the other hand, taking 
sdmanta as meaning a king, it would look as if Kautalya 
had no regard for the rights of other kingdoms. 

There is no doubt that Kautalya was strongly opposed 


to any claim to independence on the part of these aristocrats. 
Already in his time there were a good number of people 
belonging to the class of sdmantas. They were merely the 
landowning class, who claimed freedom from the oppression 
of government servants and policemen. He wanted to 
reduce all powerful sdmantas into peaceful, loyal landowners, 
and, if possible, to bring their property directly under the 
control of the king. A few quotations will suffice to give a 
clear idea of his policy. He writes, “ Having kept a sdmanta 
engaged with another sdmanta , a wise king should proceed 
against the third sdmanta , and, having conquered him, take 
possession of his territory.” 1 2 “ There can be no greater 

evil to kings than alliance with a sdmanta of considerable 
power, unless one is actually attacked by one s enemy. 

Th^ policy of a Hindu king was to divide them and then 
rule (dividere et imperare ). 3 The occasion of a marriage 
was always thought the best time to create dissension among 
them. 4 If not successful at such a time, he should arrange 
to damage their property and possessions by night through 
the agency of spies, 5 or else he should arrange to depose 


1 Samantenaiva eamantam vidv&n ayojya vigrahe 
Tato'nya 3 va hared bhumirn jitvu paksa-samantatah. 

( Kau . Artha. f p. 280.) 

2 Yadbalas samantah tadvi&gta-balam aSrayeta. . . . Mahado$o hi 
vi 6 i 3 ta-bala-samagamo rajnam anyatrari-grhitat. (Ibid., p. 2G7.) 

a Sarvesam asanniih eatrinah snrpghaniiip parasparanyanga-dve?a- 
vaira-kalaha-sthaniiny upalabhya kramabhinitn m bhedara apacarayeyub— 
** asau tva vijalpati ' iti. (Kau. Artha., p. 378.) 

4 Krtyapakijopagrahena va kumarakfin visiftfocchindikaya hinacohiu- 
dikan utpadayeyuh. Vi 6 irt&$ cailcapatraqi vivfiha hinebhyo varayeyuh 
Hinan va vi^igtair ekapatre vivahe va yojayoyuh. . . • (Ibid.) 

5 Vivada-padcrU va dravya-pa5u-manu$yablughfitena ratrai; tlksnao 
kaiahan utpadayeyuh Sarvesu ca kolaha sthaneeu hlnapak*aip raja ko«a- 
dandabhyam upagrhya pratipak^a-vadhe yojayot, bhinnftn apavahayed va. 
(Ibid., pp. 378-0.) 
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them on a charge of disloyalty, 1 or bring about a quarrel 
between two parties and then help the weaker with funds and 
men. When all such methods failed, the ringleaders should 
be poisoned through wine sent as naisecanika by their family 
members, or offered by a sweetheart as a token of love 2 ; 
or they should be induced to fight against each other on 
account of some woman. 3 

As far as the confiscation of their property was concerned, 
Kautalya was quite right in saying that such a policy followed 
by any king would set all the samantas against him : his rule 
could not last long. The samantas from fear of losing their 
property would make common cause, and combining secretly 
would revolt against his rule. 4 Owing to this, the policy 
followed by a Hindu king was to give them as far as possible 
high positions and appointments in his state. The courtiers, 
privy* councillors, military leaders, collectors-general, body- 


1 Ekade£e samastan va nive^ya bhumau caisaip paiica-kiillm da6a- 
kulira va kreyayaip nivedayet. . . . Raja£abdibhir avaruddham ava- 
ksiptaip va kulyam abhijatam rajaputrc sthapayet. . . . Pratipanne?u 
kkrtya-paksopagrahartham artham dan^am ca pre^ayet. (Ibid., p. 370.) 

2 Vikrama-kalo 6aumjika-vyahjanab putra-dara-pretapade£cna“ nai?eca- 
oikara ” iti madana-rasa-yuktan madya-kumbhan 6ata§ab prayacehcyub. 
(Ibid., p. 379.) 

8 From :— 

Bandbaki-pogakab plavaka-nata-nartaka-3aubhika, va pranihitub strlbhih 
parama-rupa-yauvanabhis-sangha-mukhyaii unmudayeyub. • . . 

To:— 

Bhik§uki va. priya-bhuryaip mukhyaip bruyat—“ asau to mukhj'o 
yauvanodrikto bharyayaip maip prahipot; taayaharp bhayal lekhyam 
dbharanarp gataami; nirdosja to bharya ; gucjham aamin pratikartavyam 
aham api tavat pratipatsyami " iti. evamadi$u kalaha-athanegu svayam 
utpanno vfi, kalahe tik^nair utpadito va hlna pak^am raja kosa-danda- 
bhydin upagrhya viguncgu vikramayod apavabayed va. (Kau. Artha., 
pp. 380-1.) 

4 Na ca hatasya bhumi-dravya-putra-daran abbimanyeta. 

Kulyun apy asya avegu p&tregu sthapayet. (Ibid, p. 313.) 

Karmani mjrtasya putram rajyo hthapayet. Evam asya dandopanat&b 
putra-pautrdn anuvartantc. Yas tupan&tan hatva baddhva va bhuini- 
dravya-putra-duran abbimanyeta, tasyodvignarji mapdalam abhavu- 
yottigfthate. . . . (Tbid . p. 313.) 
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guards, etc., were appointed from among them. 1 The con¬ 
ditions of that time were such as to make it desirable to 
restrict these appointments to certain families. If a king 
were childless, he selected his successor from among these 
powerful samantas. Sometimes he managed that his wife 
should have a child by some friendly samanta. When all 
methods failed, it appears that the administration was 
continued by the federation of nobles, related to him and 
already in attendance at court as courtiers. 2 It appears that 
Kautalya approved of this system of administration, as long 
as any danger was ahead, and the heir-apparent was unfit 
to protect the kingdom from calamity. 

The relations of these samantas with the king were also 
based on agreements (samdhi) which varied in different 
cases. A samanta could either— 

(1) Provide a fixed number of troops or the best fighting 
men of his army, whenever so required (atmamisa-samdhi) , or 

(2) Supply a commander of his army and place his heir in 
the king’s custody as a hostage ( purusantara-samdhi ), or 

(3) March with his army against another country, 
whenever ordered to do so {adrsta-purusa-sa indhi) , or 

(4) Give to the king the ladies of his household and the 
leading men of his estate as hostages to assure his allegiance 
(dandopanala-saindhi), or 

1 Pitr-paitamaho vasyab sarphato datta-vcfcanab J Vikhyata-pauruso 
janyah kusalal.i kusaiair vj-tab. 

( Kamandaklya-niti-aara , sarga 4, sloka 63, p. 03.) 

Pitr-paitamaham iiityam advaidhyam hrdayainigam 

Mahal laghu Bamutthanarp raitrarp karyartlium i?vato. (Ibul.. sloka 
68, p. 64.) 

Janapado'bhijutah . . . vairapSm akartety amatya-saippat. (Kan. 
Artha.y p. 16.) 

Vrddhas tu vyadkito va raja matr-bandiiu-1ulya -gn m avat• aainaotanam 
anyatamena k?etre bijam utpadayot. Na caikuputram avirntAip rajyo 
athapavet. Bahunam eka smprodhah pita putra-bito bhavet | Anyatrapada 
aidvaryam jyestha-bha.i tu pujyato. Ku Iosya va bhavod rajyaxp kuia- 
saiigho hi durjayab Araja vyaaanabadhab saA\ad avasati kfutim. (Kau. 
Aflha ., p. 36.) 
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(5) Pay a certain amount of money in a lump sum every 
year ( parikraya-samdhi ), or 

(6) Give as much money as could be carried on a man's 
shoulders as subsidy (sJcandhopaneya-samdhi), or 

(7) Give an exorbitant amount of money (Jcapdla- 
samdhi ), or 

(8) Cede a portion of territory to the king (ddista- 
samdhi), or 

(9) Cede his whole territory with the exception of his 
headquarters (uccliinna-samdhi ), or 

(10) Give the produce of his lands (apakraya), or 

(11 Give even more than his lands produced (pari- 
bhusana). 1 

The KdniandaJciya-mti-sdra specifies twenty forms of tribute, 
and adds that each among them had numerous minor 
heads. 2 All these kinds of tribute were classed by Kaufalya 
under four heads, namely, (1) Treasury, (2) Army, (3) Personal 
Service, and (4) Estates. 

Even after pursuing such a policy as has been described 
above, it was not an easy task for a king to keep these 
powerful samantas under control. As long as a king was strong, 
they paid their tribute. But they never did this willingly. 


1 From :— 

Pravjtta-cakr#»nakranto rajna balavatabalah 
Samdhinopanamet turnarp kosa-dan<jUitma-bhumibhib- 

To :— 

Kuryad apcksanaip piirvam pa^cimau tv aballyasam 
Adaya phalam ity ete de 6 opanata-samdhayab. 

(Ibid., pp. 270-1.) 

2 Balina vigfhltal.t san nrpo’nanya-pratikriyah 

Apannnb sandhim anvicchet kurvapab kala-yapanam. 1 . 

ILapaln upahara 6 ca eantanab eaipgat&s tatha 
Upanyasab pratikarah eoipyogah purusantarab- 2 . 

Adreta-nfira adista atmamisa upagrahab 

Pori kray os tathocchinnaa tatha ca paradu?anah. 3. 

Skandhopancyah sarpdbir c a sodasab purilrirtitah 

Iti 9 oda 6 akam priih ill saipdhiip eaipdhi-ncak^apub. 4. 

(Tatbantarbheda-rupcpa bhavaty cko’py unekadhii.) 

(Kamandakiya-niti sura, p. 124.) 
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Seeing a powerless king on the throne, they collected their 
own friends and began to delay payment on some plea or 
other ; and gradually the whole kingdom turned into anarchy. 
Each sdmanta began to call himself independent. Frequently 
a powerful sdmanta who had attained the command of the 
whole army dethroned or murdered the king, and established 
his own authority. He demanded payment of tribute and 
other dues. Those who refused or delayed payment on any 
plea were regarded as enemies : a policy of secret poisoning 
or murder was adopted towards them. 

When the king, on the other hand, was successful in his 
policy of weakening the power of the samantas, it can well be 
understood that many such once important families became 
humbled and reduced in circumstances ; and these, losing 
their former independence and influence, came to occupy 
an inferior position, and set up as large or small farmers, 
or took to trade or banking or other professions. Similarly 
descendants of collateral branches of original sdmanta families 
would, as time passed, have to adopt a separate means of 
livelihood. All such persons are understood for the purpose 
of this thesis to be included within the sdmanta agricultural 
community or the sdmanta class. 

In the rise or fall of a sdmanta family its economic, social 
and political conditions played an important part. Probably 
at the ceremonies connected with marriage, tonsure, sacred 
thread, etc., the attendance of the nearest relatives was 
thought essentia 1, as it is at present. Owing to fa mi ly quarrels 
each group was often divided among many hostile parties. 
Sometimes these quarrels developed into a kind of civil 
war, and resulted in the extermination of the whole group. 
It is rather interesting to observe that social disputes occurred 
of much the same character as nowadays. The dialogue 
between Vasudcva and Narada in the Mahdbhdrata . often 
quoted to establish a theory regarding the democratic or 
republican form of ancient Indian kingdoms <i< ,1s only, 
in my opinion, with disputes and quarrels originating from 
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the divisions of the important families of samantas into separate 
parties. These groups were often called gana, cakra , mandala, 
etc. The headman appointed or selected by them was termed 
cakradharin or mandala, etc. As the samantas, after losing 
their political power, took to trade, industry or agriculture, 
mandala, cakradharin, cakravartin , caturdhurina , etc., gradually 
began to mean a headman of traders or industrial people, 
orof agriculturists, etc. 

Side by side with these agriculturist sdmanta families, 
there were descendants of royal servants who were appointed 
as grdmika , grama-bhrtaka, etc., called grdma-kutas, mahat- 
taras, etc. As the central government was generally not 
strong enough to protect the people from the greed of the 
powerful samantas, naturally the people, to save themselves 
from trouble and calamity, preferred to live under some 
form of organization. It appears that the labouring classes 
organized themselves under the kdga ; the industrial and pro¬ 
fessional classes under the sreni ; and the trading classes under 
the nigama. 
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THE LABOURING CLASSES 


I. The Wages of Labour 


4 S already stated, the lower or labouring classes included 
^ * a vast diversity of peoples of different races and tribes 
who had either been subjugated in war or become impoverished, 
or constrained for other reasons to undertake military or 
police service, or perform agricultural or industrial labour 
or do menial work) The great Linguistic Survey carried out 
by Sir George Grierson assists U3 to differentiate between 
many of the groups following such avocations ; but the origin 
of many is still obscure. All were looked down upon or 
regarded as degraded or impure by the upper classes. 

I According to the UpdsaJca-dasa-sutra the following fifteen 
professions should be considered impure, and unworthy of 
a Jain:— 


Ls 


(1) Trading in coal; (2) cutting wood ; (3) earning a liveli¬ 
hood by driving a bullock cart, or (4) pack-horses or mules ; 
(5) tilling the land ; (6) selling things like butter, oil, ffht, 
etc.; (7) trading in elephant tusks; (8) manufacturing 

shellac; (9) selling poisons; (10) trading in hair; (11) 
manufacturing sugar, etc.; (12) branding cattle ; (13) clearing 
forest and jungle ; (14) draining marshes and lowlands ; 

and (15) keeping wild animals for sale. 1 Kautalya informs us 
that the professional classes denoted by the term kdru 


1 Irigaltt-kamme, vana-kammo, sac^-kamme. bhadi-kammo pho<Ji-kamm<\ 
danta-va^ijje, lakkha-vanijje, rasa-vamjjo, visa-vaiiijje, kesa-vui.ujje, 
janta-pilana-kamme, niUaiichana-k iramo, davagsci-d&vaflayfi, sar&daha- 
talava-sosapaya, asal jana-posanayn. 61. 

( Uptisaka-dM-sutra by Sudliarma Svamin.) 
Vrttayo'ugira V ’ inano bhati-aphota-karmahhih. Varpjya ka danta-lak$A 
raija-kesa-vi^aarita. 52. Yanm-pldanakaryi nirlaijcbaimrp dunaip davasva 
ca. »Sarab aogo’satl po$a4 coti panoa-da£a tyajot. 53. 

(Dhanyra-saijxgraha by Mnnavijaya, p. 100.) 
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(‘ artificer J ) should be considered impure 1 ; and silver or 
gold should not be purchased from them. 2 It appears also 
that the women of these classes used to work in cotton, wool, 
timber and other factories in order to supplement the income 
of the family. 3 

According to Manu the men and women employed upon 
government work should be paid daily according to their 
work and position ; unskilled and skilled labourers should get 
one and six pana respectively, clothes after six months and 
a drona of rice once a month. 4 From this statement it appears 
that the average pay of an unskilled day labourer was one 
pana a day. If we examine the list of fines imposed on 
labourers for the offence of neglecting their work after taking 
their wages, and those imposed on employers for the offence 
of not paying their wages after taking work from them we 
arrive at the same conclusion. “ Disputes regarding wages,” 
writes Kautalya, “ shall be decided on the strength of evidence 
furnished by witnesses ; in the absence of witnesses the master 
who has provided his servants with work shall be examined. 
Failure to pay wages shall be punished with a fine of twelve 
panas, or ten times the amount of wages.” 5 6 Six and twelve 
panas were, Iherefore, five and ten times the amount paid 
as wages to the labourers. If we divide the amount of fines 
by five and ten, we get the daily wages of an unskilled 


1 ASuuayo hi karavafc. (A'au. Artha., p. 180.) 

2 Suvarnakarfinam aeuoi-haatrtd rtipyam suvarnam anakhyaya sarupam 
krlijataiii dvadaau-pano dan<lah. (Ibid., p. 202.) 

3 Knu^alya’s Artha-Sastra , Prakarana, 40, pp. 113-15. 

4 Raja-karmasu yuktanam etrinam prc?ya-janasya ca 
Pratyahaip lcalpayod vrttirp sthunakarmanurupatah. 125. 

Papo dcyc/vakystasya ?acl utkrefaaya vetanam 
Siinmdsikas tathacchado dlmnya-dronas tu mnailcah. 126. 

(Afanusmrti, vii.) 

6 Karu-Ailpi kusilava-cikitaaka . . . yatha va kufcddb kalpayeyub 
tath& volanaip labheta. Sukei-pratyavam eva syat. Sakjjinam abhavo 
yatab karmn tato’nuviinjita. Vetanadane pahca-bandho dandab. Hatpano 
va. Apavyayoman<:> daia-bandho dandah. Dvadafia pano va. (Kau. 
Artha. , p. 184.) 

Gphitva votuno.m knrma ukurvato bhrtakasya dv5da6a pano 
dandab. (Ibid.) 


misrfy 





labourer as 1*2 panas a day, or about a silver masaka. The 
line of twelve panas , which represented ten times the actual 
wage, is repeated again in the sixty-sixth section of the Artha- 
sastra of Kautalya. For the same offence Manu assesses 
the fine as eight silver krsnalas. 1 As the rate of exchange 
between silver and copper panas was in the time of Manu 
as 1 : 16, and some time after him as 1 : 20, the eight krsnalas 
may be regarded as ten times the wage. Thus, as far as the 
law-books are concerned, it appears that one pana a day was 
an established rate of wage. Possibly it had been fixed by 
authority as the minimum wage of a day labourer. This 
conclusion is corroborated by the Jataka stories, which were 
compiled some time about the Gupta period, and give a 
good idea of the daily life of the people at the time. No 
doubt these stories cannot be taken as authorities for any 
scientific work ; but at the same time they cannot be neglected 
entirely, as they contain much useful material. Take, for 
instance, the Gangamdla-jdtaka. Here we find the wages 
given to a water-carrier as half a silver masaka , or say half 
a copper pana a day. 2 The same wage was paid to a female 
labourer. The Visahya-jataka , by way of describing the virtue 
of charity, says that the earning of a grass-cutter was one 
silver masaka a day, and adds that it was enough to provide 
two persons with food. 3 The wages of skilled labourers were 
not definitely fixed. The lowest amount given to them was 
sixty panas a month, or about two panas a day. YU servants 


1 Bkytyo narto na kuryud yo darpit karma yatkoditam 
8a dantjyah kr?nalanv a?tau na deyaip tasya vetanam. 

(Manu-smfti, viii, 215.) 

3 Tada Varanasiya uttaradviiravaal eko bhiitiko udakabhatiip kotvu 
Ifiddh&m addhama.^nkarp pdkarit(hiknya ant arc tbapotva. (The Jatakns, 
cd. by Fausboll, vol. iii (1883), p. 446.) 

3 8a tarp uha. “ Sami nagare ohano vattati km ra to kinci atthi mayampi 
. . . uma althlti . . . ‘ kittaliarp aamlti ' . . . nddbamfiMnkot.i . . . &ma 
atthiti. kitt&k&n ti. Addha m^alio-va ” ti. (Ibid., p. 446.) 

Eko amhakam bhavissati, ekena danaip dassumiti dve tmakalape bnn- 
dhitva kaje laggctva adftya gantva nagara-dvaro vikipitva mth-nk - pah- tva 
ckaip kott'basairi Tacakariarp addsi. (Ibid., p. 130.) 
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connected with the king’s cattle were paid at this rate. 1 
From 250 copper panas to 1,000 copper panas were the wages 
fixed by Kautalya for the staff of clerks, accoimtants, writers, 
foretellers, readers of omens, astrologers, readers of Puranas, 
story-tellers, bards, musicians, etcTj Coming down to the 
twelfth century a.d., we find that me amount paid monthly 
to the priest of the Somanatha temple in Gujarat was from 
nine drammas to fifteen drammas . 3 Multiplying by sixteen, 
the monthly wages of the Somanatha temple’s staff comes 
to from 144 copper paTias to 240 copper panas a month. 
As necessary details are not available it will be better not 
to draw any conclusion from these latter rates of wages. 

From the available evidence it thus appears that the wages 
of an unskilled labourer varied approximately between half 
and one pa?m a day. The wage of government menial 
servants, as given by Kautalya, was two panas a day. How 
far do these figures represent the actual facts ? We gather 
information that will assist us to answer this question from 
l the inscriptions dated circa a.d. 625 published by Professor 
Sylvain Levi in his book entitled Le Nepal. According to 
these inscriptions, the wages of door-keepers, street watchmen 
and sweepers were approximately two-thirds of a copper 
pana a day. The menial staff attached to the palace, royal 
elephants and horse, and personal servants were paid from 
one and a half to two panas a day. 4 Soldiers and cowherds 


1 Catiifjpada - dvipada - paricaraka - parikarmikopasthayika - pataka • vi?^i - 
bandkaka? fjagti-votanab. ( Kau. Artha ., p. 248.) 

2 Kartantika'iiaimittiU'a-mauhurtikn-paurdnika-suta-magadiiah purohita- 
purasas 8a: vadhyak?as ca sahasrah. Silpavantab padatab s.imkhyayaka- 
lekhttkAdi-vargab paiica-Aatub- Ku^ila-vastvardlm-trtiya-Aatah. Dvignna- 
vetana6 cni^atp turyakurah. (-Ibid., pp. 247 S.) 

* Pujam apratimarp karttuip pratimasam upcyu$ah. Deyab pancadaSa 
drnmmuh panipalasva dlmrmmatnh. 62. 

CAturj u t aka * p&d fi na rp yab sammilita-pottakc. tatab paracadasa 
dr a mm an pr&tim&saip vyodb.itta yab. 63. (El., vol. i. No. xxxii, 

pp. 285-0.) 

4 According to Sankha and Li kb it a “ Vahaim-yxihanft tji nnvik- 

.*ariar/», pratimumyi dvisauvarntkl Vfitih, mnmasyaiji smaranai/i, cdlurmdsyani 
v& . . ." i.c. tho wagf’3 of soldifra or servants conner.tcd with the king’s 
cattle ahull be 2 suvurna3 for two months. It has already been explained 
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received a similar wage. ‘ The complete table of wages is as 
follows : — y 


TABLE NO. XXII 
Nepal Table 

Tabulated Statement of the Wages of Day Labourers and Government 
Servants (circa a.d. G25) 

Wages per Wages in copper Authority: 
mensem in panas Le Nepal, 

Manual workers and servants. Pvrdnas-Panas. Annual Monthly Daily, rol. Hi. 


Elephant-man (abhisclui-hastin) 3 Pu. 1 Pa. 

5S8 

49 


pp. 85-9 

Horse-groom (abhisekaiva) 

99 9* 

yy 

99 

» 


Messenger ( dhdvaku-gecchi ) 


yy 

99 

yy 


Officiating priest 


„ 

34 

1 

99 

Treasurer ? (bhanda) . . 2 

Personal attendant (camara- 

9 

408 

99 

dhara) .... 


»» 


»♦ 

99 

Personal attendant (pijhidhyd ksa) 

>» >» 

»» 

yy 

•* 

99 

Flag-carrier {dhvajn-mauuyja) . 

9) )♦ 

»» 

*y 

»» 

99 

W a ter- carrier (pu n iya- karma, n tika) 

99 99 

yy 

yy 

yy 

>9 

Flag-carrier ( puspapatdkAv&ha ). 
Palace servants (raja-kula-vastima 

99 99 

»» 

yy 

** 

99 

niyukta-jndnusya) 

99 99 

240 

yy 

”i 

99 

Door-keeper . . -1 

„ 4 » 

20 

9* 

Street-watchman 

99 99 


yy 

yy 

99 

Sweeper .... 

99 19 

408 

34 

yy 


Soldier (bhata) . . - 2 

99 2 ft 

1 


Cowherd ( ffauyfhika ) 

91 99 

3800 

320 

10 


General of the army ( ndyuka) . 20 

„ 0 

99 

Aliowanco for the grass of a horse 0 

2 

24 

2 


99 


Coming down to the eleventh and twelfth centur} a.d. 
we obtain some information about the scale of wages from the 
Southern Indian inscriptions. These are full of useful material, 
though at first sight they seem quite unintelligible. Before 
they can be properly utilized it is necessary to overcome three 
difficulties, namely, one connected with weights, the second 
connected with t he coins, and the third regarding the necessary 
details of each particular kind of work. A solution of the 
d iticulties in respect of weights and coins lias been suggested 
in the chapter dealing specially with those subjects. I he 


in the 3rd section of Chapter III that tho rate of oxclionge between fhe 
gold m&fakn and the copper pana wan 1 : 3(5 Tali' g the suvarpa referred 
to above to be equivalent to the gold nuisnka the wage of a soldier cornea 
to 30 copper panas per month, or 1£ copper panas per day. i ' much the 
same as mentioned in the Nepal inscriptions. (JPljf (he •’SnipAkftk paieage 
quoted above,seethe Vira-mitrodaya (raja-nit! prakarapa), vol. \i, p- - >-'•) 

L 
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wages of tlie workers and the labourers attacked to the temple 
in Tanjore are given in the Southern Indian inscriptions in 
paddy. As the price of two Jcalums of paddy was one kdsu , 
the wages of the temple workers and the labourers in paddy 
and coin may be arranged in tabular form in the following 
manner:— 

TABLE NO. XXIII 


Southern Indian Table 


Tabulated Statement of tiie Waoes of Day Labourers and Servants 
(in the Cola Country at the Beginning of the Eleventh Century a.d.) 


Manual workers and servants. 
Drummers .... 
Headman of peons 
Ordinary peon .... 
Lamplighter .... 
Washerman .... 
Earber ..... 

Tailor . 

Jewel threader .... 
Brazier ..... 
Master-carpenter 
Ordinary carpenter 
Goldsmith superintendent . 
Tiruppadriyam reciter 

Water-drawer and water-carrier . 

Annual allowanco of an actor, 
together with hia troop for 
aciing a drama once a year 


Paddy-measurer 

Temple-servants 
Accountant 
Under-accountant 
Temple-watchman 
Dancing girl 


Dancing-master 
Luio player 
Marpakita musician 
TurnLla musician 
Garlund-mnker . 
f‘ ,1 tor's allowance 


Wages in kind Wages in cash. 


per year. 
Kalams of 
Share, paddy. 

Annual 

in 

kdsus. 

Daily 

in 

akkas. 

Authority. 

1 

100 

50 

if 

SIL, vol. 

1 

100 

50 

in 

ii. In¬ 


40 

20 

f 

troduc¬ 

4 

50 

25 

& 

tion, p. 

1 

100 

50 

if 

18, table 

£ 

60 

25 

& 

B. 

1 

100 

50 

is 

„ 

i£ 

150 

75 

?| 


l 

100 

50 

if 

,, 

l£ 

150 

75 

2f 

,, 

* 

75 

374 

H 

,, 

1 

100 

50 

if 

,, 

(3 kariini of 

paddy per day] 

) 45 

H 

811 ” vol. 
iii, p. 8. 

(2 karuni of 
paddy per day) 

30 

l 


120 

60 

2 

£//.. vol. 

1 

100 

50 

11 

ii— iii, p. 
307. 

Ibid., p. 


64-94 

32—47 

l-H 

312. 

„ p. 320. 

___ 

200 

100 

3£ 

„ 

_ 

75 

37± 

n 

„ p. 333. 

_ 

100 

50 


1 

100 

50 

if 

„ vol. ii, 

2 

200 

100 

34 

Intro¬ 
duction, 
P . 18. 

If 

175 

87£ 

3 


11 

150 

76 

24 




2£ 

„ 

_ 

— 

65 

2 h 

Jf 

ibid., vol. 
iii, p. 8. 

(2 turn of paddy 
per month) 
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It has already been mentioned that according to the Manu- 
smrti and other law-books the wages of an unskilled day 
labourer were one copper pana a day. It varied from time 
to time, possibly between half and one paiia. The minimum 
amount mentioned in the Jdtakas and in the Nepal table is 
half and two-thirds of a pana respectively; in the Southern 
Indian table it varies from two-thirds to one akka. 
According to Mr. Moreland the average wages of unskilled 
and skilled labourers in the early Mughal period (circa 
a.d. 1550) were as shown in the following table :— 


TABLE NO. XXIV 


Mughal Period ( circa 

a.d. 1550) 


Tabulated Statement 

or the Wages op Day 

Labourers and 



Servants 


Authority : 

Monthly workers and 
servants. 

Monthly ivages in Daily wages 
Rs. dams. in dams. 

Moreland : India 
at the death of A /Ann 

Ordinary labourer 

— 

— 

2 

pp. 191-2 

Superior labourer 

— 

— 

3-4 

** »» 

Carpenter . 

— 

— 

3-7 


Slave 

— 

30 

1 


Sweeper 

— 

66 

2 Appro 

x. „ „ 

Camel* driver 

— 

60 

2 

•t »» 

Servant 

2 

80 

2f 


Servant 

3 

120 

4 

*» *• "* 

Messenger . 

3-4 

120-164 

4-5* 

»» » i 

Household servant 

9 

80 

2$ 


Peon 

T* 

60 

2 


Ordinary artisans 

i 

44 

4 



It oppears from the above table that the wages paid to a 
day labourer in the time of Akbar were about two dams per 
day. As far as prices of food-stuffs were concerned it has 
already been explained that they rose from the fifth century 
a.d. up to the eleventh century a.d. about seven times and 
from the eleventh century a.d. up to the sixteenth century 
a.d. about two-thirds times. Taking the rise of prices on 
the whole as about seven times, we can get some idea of the 
economic condition of the working classes in ancient India. 
From evidence quoted above it is clear that in the fifth 
century a.d. a day labourer was paid from half to one copper 
pana per day, or say on the average two-thirds of a copper 
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'pana. According to Mr. Moreland and others in the time of 
Akbar a sweeper was paid two dams per day. As a dam was 
equal to two and a quarter copper panas as far as the metallic 
content was concerned, two dams would be equal to four and 
a half copper panas. Dividing four and a half copper panas 
by two-thirds, we find the rise in wages to have been six and 
three-quarters times or, say, in round numbers seven times. 
It is clear from this that the wages rose according to the 
general rise of prices. According to De Laet a messenger 
in the time of Akbar w T as paid from four to five and a half 
dams or, say, on the average five dams. According to the 
Tanjore inscriptions a head peon was paid one and two-thirds 
akkas per day. If five dams be taken as equivalent to 
1 3 akkas , we do not find any rise in the wages of the peon. 
The wages of a carpenter in the sixteenth century a.d. were 
from three to seven dams or oil the average about five dams. 
The wages of a carpenter in the eleventh century a.d. were 
from one and a half to two and a half akkas , or on the average 
tw£ akkas (= six dams) per day. 

Thus it is clear from the tables of wages and prices that 
wages rose according to the rise in prices. Whatever opinion 
may be formed about the economic condition of the labouring 
classes in the sixteenth century a.d., the same will apply 
to their condition during the Hindu period. ^ Mr. Moreland 
has already shown that the economic condition of the poor 
classes in the time of Akbar was not satisfactory. Their 
standard of living was very low. There was no furniture 
or other articles of comfort in their poor cottages. Thev were 
no better off in the Hindu period. The social organization 
prevailing in the Hindu period suited the upper classes very 
well ; but its effect on the poor was very bad. 

Take, for instance, the wages paid to a day labourer in 
the early Hindu period. All authorities agree that it was 
about two-thirds ’jxnut a day. After full consideration of the 
% prices of food-stuffs and of the allowances made to a day 
labourer, it appears to me that this was little more than 
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sufficient to furnish food, clothes, and other necessities to 
an average family containing, say, four or five members. 
Perhaps the other adult members of the family had also 
to labour for their living. 

There is no doubt that in the time of the Jdtakas the 
purchasing power of a copper pana was very high. One- 
fourth of a copper pana was quite sufficient at that time to 
furnish a good meal to a day labourer. The daily wage paid 
to an unskilled labourer varied between half and one pana. 
According to an inscription connected with the Kakandda- 
mta-sri-mahdvilmra Amarakardava, the son of Udana, gave 
twenty-five dlndras in order to provide daily meals for ten 
monies and oil for two perpetual lamps. 1 As in those days the 
interest on one dlnara sufficed to supply enough oil for a 
perpetual lamp, two dlndras may be deducted from the above 
amount as representing the cost of the two oil lamps, and 
the remaining twenty-three dlndras may be regarded as the 
sum required for feeding ten monks. Taking the rate of 
interest as fifteen per cent, and the dind/ra of the inscription 
as equal to sixteen silver paiias , the daily interest on twenty- 
three dlndras would come to approximately 2’5 silver mdsaka#. 
or copper panas. Dividing 2*5 by ten, the allowance would 
come to a quarter of a silver mdsaka per monk. 2 The amount 
granted for the monthly stipend of a monk registered in the 
Pandu-lena caves of Nasik is one padika* In inscription 
No. 12 of the same place the amount recorded is a little less. 1 
If we take the padika as equivalent to a silver parict, the daily 
allowance per monk comes approximately to half a silver 
mdsaka or half a copper pana , or just double the former amount 
(quarter of a silver mdsaka). If the padika of the inscriptions 


1 Chapter IV, p. 102, Note 3. 

* By c [‘ting the rftnara aj equal to 32 silver punas the allowance per 
monk comes to £ silver masakfi or £ copper puiia per day. 

3 Chapter in. p. 94, Note 1. 

4 Civarika solaaaka pajiko ca raasc utukale (No. 15); Civarika vara^aka 

gimhasu padiko raase (No. 18) : Civarika solaaaka padiko ca utukah- 

(No. 21), (Arch. Surv., vol. v.) (Quoted in the El., voJ. vjti. No. 8. p. 83. > 
j Bomb. Gaz., vol. xvi, p. 574. 
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e held to be the same as the padika , or four copper panas , the 
daily allowance per head comes approximately to one-eighth 
silver mdsaka or one-eighth copper pana , exactly half of the 
said amount. According to Kautalya the allowance (bhakta) 
given to watchmen, slaves and labourers shall be in proportion 
to the amount of work done by them. “ One prastha of rice, 
pure and unsplit, one-fourth part of supa, and clarified butter 
or oil equal to one-fourth part of supa will suffice to form one 
meal of an Arya. One-sixth prastha of supa for a man 
and half the above quantity of oil will form one meal for a man 
of low caste (avara). The same rations less by one-fourth 
the above rations for children.” 1 These allowances may be 
tabulated as follows :— 


For an Arya. 

TABLE NO. XXV 

Prastha. For an Avara. 

Prastha. 

Rice 

1 

Rice 

1 

Supa 

i 

Supa 

i 

Salt 


Salt 

rh 

Butter or oil . 

i 3 * 

Butter or oil . 

•h 

It has already been stated 

that the wages of 

unskilled 


labourers do not show any remarkable variation. They moved 
between half and one pana a day?*} We shall probably not be 
far wrong if we accept the pricos as found from the Tanjore 
inscriptions as being seven times higher than those which 
prevailed in the early Hindu period. The price of the best 
husked rice according to the Table No. XIV was five copper 
paijtas per maund. As the prastha weight used for distributing 
allowances to servants was equal to one and seven-eighths 
avoirdupois pounds, the price of one prastha of rice comes to 
two mdsakas approximately. As the price of supa and rice 
was not very different, '5 mdsaka may be taken as the price 


1 Su.nda-vfi1;a-gopala-dn8a-karrnakare.bhyo yathipuruRa-parivapam bkak- 
tarp kuryiit. ( Kau . Arlha., p. 1 18.) 

Akharula-pari.suddhunaip va tandulanam prasthani. oaturbhagas supah 
BUpa-fjoda*n lavannsyiiraAnh, « atnrbhagas sarpir^nh tailasya va ekara arya- 
bhaktain. I’urpp&b Radbhagas supab, ardhasnvham avarapam. Piidouarp 
Birina in. Ardharp buianam. (Ibid., p. 90: .see also Kau. Artha., English 
translation, p. 112.) 
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SO 


supa. Butter was twelve times dearer than rice 
1*3 copper mdsakas would not be an unreasonable price for 
one-sixteenth^;m^<2 of butter. Thus the total cost would come 
to 3*8 mdsakas (2 + 1*3 +*5). We may add half a mdsaka 
to cover the cost of miscellaneous articles such as wood, 
spices, vegetables, etci We cannot be very far wrong if we 
calculate the allowanced mentioned by Kautalya for an Arya 
and an Avara as equivalent in coin to four and a half and 
four mdsakas respectively. This conclusion is corroborated by 
a very important sentence in the ATtha-sdsira of Kautalya, 
namely, sasthi-vetanasyadhakam krtvd hiranydnurupam 
bhaktam kuryat, 1 which means that those servants who 
are paid sixty copper panas a month should be paid in kind 
in time of financial difficulty at the fixed rate of one ddhaka 
of food to a copper pana. As one ddhaka was equal to four 
prasthas , the price of one ]yrastha , according to the above 
sentence of the Artha-&dstra of Kautalya, comes to one- 
fourth of a copper pana or, say, four copper nmsakas^\ 

It lias already been concluded that the kalavjiioi the 
Southern Indian inscriptions is the same as the niska 
of Bhaskara, and the purchasing power of seven of them 
was equal to that of one dlndra of the Gupta inscriptions. 
It is rather interesting to notice that inscription No. I of 
Rajakesari Varman, dated a.d. 1000. records the grant of 
200 kalahjus of gold, and says that from the interest of the 
amount twelve Brahmanas should be fed before the god for 
an unlimited time. They were to be provided with one 
aldkku of clarified butter, five dishes of curry, five ulakku of 
curds, two areca-nuts and betel-leaves. The amount was 
understood to be sufficient to provide something also for the 
cooks and those who fetched firewood.- As the rate of interest 




1 Alp i-ko.^vh kupya>pa&u-k$otruni dadyat ; alpaip ca hiranyani. . . . 
Etena Ihrtanfua vidyn-karmabhyiiip bhakta-vetonn- v iiioyaip oa I, tryat. 
Sa§thi wtana^vudbakan krtva liiranyanurupaqi bhaktam kuryat. 
(Kau. Artha.. p. 249.) This sentence has been incorrectly interpreted 
in the English translation. 
a Sll ., vol. iii. No. 1, p. 3. 
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the Tanjore district was twelve and a half per cent, the 
annual interest on 200 kalanjus would come to twenty-five 
kalanjus. Dividing this by twelve, we get f5- kalanjus as the 
amount per head. If we multiply by 256 and divide the 
resultant by 360, we get one and a half copper panas as the 
daily food allowance. Multiplying again by sixteen, we get 
twenty-four copper masakas per day. Similarly inscription 
No. 55 of Eajamahendra registers twenty kalanjus for the 
provision of food and other things for one Brahmana. 1 I n 
this case the amount per day comes to nearly twenty-eight 
copper masakas . Inscription No. 45 of Mahavali Vanaraya 
records the same amount of twenty kalanjus for one daily 
offering to a god, which means in other words one good daily 
meal to a Brahmana. 2 3 Inscription No. 8 of Kampavarman 
records a grant of 400 kadi of paddy to provide daily food 
for two Brahmanas ; and the annual interest on those 400 
kadis is given in the inscription as 100 kadis* As six kadis 
were equal to one Mam, and the value of two kalams was 
one kdiu or twelve akkas, the 100 kadi of paddy would be 
equal in money value to 100 akkas. Dividing 100 akkas by 
360, and multiplying by seven, the daily amount allotted 
for two Brahmanas comes to 1‘9 copper paiias per day. 
Inscription ]\o. <S of Ravivarman of Kerala records that the 


gave 100 panas (silver ?) per annum as wages to each of 
his soldiers. 4 On dividing this by 360 and multiplying by 
sixteen, the wage per day comes to four and four-ninths 
copper panas. From all these records it is clear that four 
to five copper masakas sufficed to provide for one day in 
the early Hindu period, and one and a half copper panas 
in the eleventh century a.d. A day labourer earning 
two-thirds of a copper pana. or, say, twelve ynasakas in 


1 ibid., No. 66, p. 113. 

2 Ibid., No. <15, p. 97. 

3 Ibid., No. 8, p. 1 j. 

4 EI. f vol. iv, p. 160. 

BhaUcbliyab puratVtra raipga nrpatob paqicaSate saksinub pratvckaip 
pratmuy/marp pana-totun datum pruti^lmni vyadhdt. (Line 7.) 
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^’^tbe fifth century a.d., or two-thirds of an akka in the eleventh 
century a.d. could feed himself without any difficulty. If the 
family (in the fifth century a.d.) consisted of four to five 
members, and each ate two meals a day, it would have 
cost them about two panas a day. As the wage of a day 
labourer was at most about one pana a day, it seems likely 
that the other adult members of his family also worked in 
order to earn something. At all events it must be clear 
that the standard of comfort among the labouring classes 
was very low. 


II. The Standard of Living of Labour 

to the Maliabharata the people belonging to the 



sudra class should not be allowed to make money and become 
rich. They should only wear worn-out clothes thrown away 
by the upper classes. They should not leave the service of 
their master, even when they were not paid their wages. 

In time of financial trouble they should support their 
employer, because everything possessed by them in reality 
belonged to their master. 1 It appears from wliat Kaufalya 
writes that serfs, slaves and landless labourers working for - 
the king were provided with food and clothes in lieu of wages, 
and were given the petty sum of one and a quarter copper 
panas a month for pocket expenses. 2 House servants had to 
follow their master, carrying their umbrellas, shoes and 
other things, 3 just as at the present day. These poor landless 
labouring classes, according to Manu, were born only to 

1 Sudra etan paricaret trln varnan anuauyakah | Sarpcayam£ <a na 
kurvita jatu £udrah katkaipcana. (Maliabharata , £antiparvan. adhyaya 
59, sloka 32.) 

Adharyani visinmni vasanani dvijatibhib | Sudravaiva pradoyani tasya 
dharma-dkanaip hi tat. (Ibid., 6)oka 36.) 

JSudrona tu na hatavvo bhnrtd kasyfupcid iipadi. (Ibid., aloha 3S.) 

Atirf kopa bhartavyo bhaifa dravya>parik$ay«' | Na hievamasti audra c ya 
bhartr-hSrya-dhano hi sab- (Ibid., aloka 39.) 

2 Sanda-vata-gopala- disa-karmakarcbhyo yathapuruHa-panvapapi 
bhaktam kiu-yat . Sapada-papikaip masaip dadyat. (Kau. Artha., p. 118.) 

3 Au6Iram upanad vyajaiidiii ca J Yatamayani deyini audriya parie&rin^. 

^antiparvuu, adkyuya 59, $loka 35.) 
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sr6rk for the upper classes, and could not be made free even 
with the sanction of their own master. 1 According to the 
Narcida-smrti there were three kinds of labourers, namely 
those serving in the army, those performing agricultural 
work, and those carrying loads from one place to another 
place. The first class were considered the highest, and the 
lastlfne lowest. 2 Skilled soldiers were placed by Kautalya 
in the grade of writers and accountants 3 ; and their position 
in society was equal to that of village headmen or village 
servants (grama-bhrtaJcas). Soldiers coming from Kuru-ksetra, 
Matsya, Pancala, Surastra, etc., were considered to be 
superior, 4 and were perhaps more highly paid. In time of 
war the crops were destroyed, cattle driven away, houses 
burned, and the villagers captured by an enemy were sold 
as slaves. The number of slaves was increased from time to 
time by the addition of persons who sold themselves to meet 
their obligations to creditors or the fines imposed by govern¬ 
ment officials. The law-book of Niirada enumerated fifteen 
different varieties of slaves. 5 & 

The standard of living of these poor labouring classes can 


1 Vdnijyaip karayed vaiSyam . . . dasyaip sudram dvijanmanam. 410. 
Sudraip tu karayed dasyam krltam akrltam eva va | Dasyayaiva hi srsto'sau 
brahmanasya svayambhuva. 413. 

Na svamina nisrsto'pi Sudro ddsyad vimueyate j Nisargajara hi tat tasya 
kas toamat tad apohati. 414. ( Alanu-amrti , viii.) 

2 Bbrtakos trividho jficyo uttamo madhyamo'dhamab \ Sakti-bhaktyanu- 
rupa syad e$urp. karmasraya bhrtib* 22. 

Uttamafl tv ayudhiyo'tra madhyamastu kr?ibal&b | Adhamo bharavahah 
syad ity e$a trividliab matab- 23. (Xdrada-smrti, p. 145.) 

3 &ilpavantah p add tab sahkhyuyaka-lekhakadi-vargah paika-Satah. 
(Kau. Artha p. 248.) 

* Kurukgetramd ca matsyama ea paiiculdn durascnakun j DIrghan 

laghurp6 caiva naran agraulke^u yojayct. ( Manu~emrti, vi, 103.) 

& Jaghanya-karma-bhajas tu ses'i dasas triparicakah. 25. 

Grho jut as tatha krito labdho dayad upagatah | 

Anakalabhrto loko ahitab svamina ea yab- 26. 

Mukyito mahatafi oarndt prapto ymldhat pano jitah | 

Tavaham ity upagatab pravrajyavasitab kjrtah. 27. 

Bhaktadusan ca vijhoyas tathaiva vadavahrtah J 
Vikrotd catmanab 6aatre dfe-5b paucadasa emrtah. 28. 

( Nurada-smrti. ed. Jolly, pp. 146-7.) 
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from the Harsa-carita of Bana, wherein he writes 
that at the time of Harsa’s march against the enemy C£ a 
cloud of dust was raised by bands of running foragers with 
loins a mass of fodder bundles and grey with chaff, sickles 
swinging from one part of their ancient saddles, loose dirty 
blankets made of bits of old wool and dangling in tatters, 
torn jerkins presented by their master.” 1 

Forced labour was one of those cruel and immoral customs 
that injuriously affected the position of the poor. Kautalya 
gives it his sanction, and seems to have regarded it as the 
lawful privilege of government servants and the land-owning 
classes. His Artha-sastra is full of passages which show that- 
forced labour (insti) was considered a rightful custom. 2 Even 
important religious sects like the Buddhists and Jains did 
not raise their voice against it. 

From land grants it would appear that forced labour 
was considered to be one of the privileges which a king 
could bestow. A large number of land grants mention clearly 
that the land was given “ with the right to occasional forced 
labour (sotpadyanidna-visti) ”. 3 Sometimes families of potters 
and other industrial classes were assigned to the grantees. 

When a king visited a village, poor people had to work 
hard to supply the provisions demanded by him. Even 
the nobles and rich inhabitants were not exempt. It is recorded 
in an inscription that the Mahasamantadhipati Santivarman 
sent a messenger with the order that “ a supply of grass 
is wanted for our troops and elephants ’ ; and they supplied 
it. 4 It appears from the Ilarsa-iarita of Bana that the 

1 Anyatra sarpghaso ghasikair busa-dhuli-dhusarita-ghusa-jala-julakita- 
jaghanais eapunina-pai/apaika-deaa-dolayamina-d&traiisea ‘irnorr.u&akala- 
«ithila-malina-malii-kutkai6 ca prabhu-pmsadJkrta-piitita-patacenra- 
calaccolaka-dharibhifi ca dhavamanair uddbuyamana-dhfili-patalam. 

( Hursa-carita , p. 238.) 

2 Danda-vi§ti-kani\iidhaih (p. 48) ; KoHa-vi^ti-dravya-dhanva ra»a- 
vrddhir bhavatiti. (Ibid.), etc. (Kau. Ariha.) 

3 Sotprulyama (T*) na-ve?\ikarp ( El., vol. xi, p. 81) ; 

Sotpadyarniina-vi^tib (ibid., p. 177) ; 

Sotpadyamana-vifjtika (ibid., vol. iv, p. 80, lines 01-2). 

4 Ibid., vol. xi, p. 6. 
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Labitants, whether rich or poor, were very badly off when 
the king marched through a village against a rival Icing. 
He thrillingly describes the feelings and troubles of the 
villagers by saying that “there poor unattended nobles, 
overwhelmed with the toil and worry of conveying their 
provisions upon fainting oxen provided by wretched village 
householders and obtained with difficulty, themselves grasping 
their domestic appurtenances, were grumbling as follows : 
‘ Only let this one expedition be gone and done with.’ ‘ Let 
it go to the bottom of hell.’ ‘ An end to this world of thirst.’ 
4 Good luck to this servitude of ours. 5 ‘ Good-bye to this 

camp, the pinnacle of all unpleasantness.’ .... Here, with 
cries of The labour is ours, but when pay -time comes some 
other rascals will appear village servants, set to scare on 
the feeble oxen tripping at every step, were indiscriminately 
badgering the whole body of nobles.” 1 

Besides the landless labourers, there were other classes 
connected immediately with the land. The upavasas (i.e. 
temporary inhabitants) in villages were obliged to accompany 
the village headman ( gramika) on his rounds ; if they failed 
to do so, they were fined one and a half panas for each yojana. 2 
They cultivated lands granted them for short periods. They 
could not be dispossessed at the sowing season. 3 The position 
of ksetnkas and karsakas is not clear. Both words are used 


1 Kvacid asahnvaih kic^arjita-kugrttma-kutumbisarppadita-sidat-satira- 
bkeya-£ambala-8amvuhanayasa vcgagata-samyogail.i svayam gThlta-grho- 
paskaranaib 4 iyam eka katharpcid dandayatnl yatu. Yatu patala*talam 
trfjna-bhuter abharanih. Bhavatu £ivam. Svasti sarva-duljkha-kutaya 
katakaya' iti durvidha-kula-putrakair nindyamanam. ( Harsa-carita , 
p. 23G; see English translation, p. 207.) 

Kvocit 'klc6o’&mukam' phala-kale’nya ova vital* samupa-athasyantn' iti 
muLharaih pado pad© patatam durbala-ballvardanam niyuktaih khctanc 
kheta-cetakaih khedyamana-samvibhakta-kulaputra-lokam. (Ibid., p. 237, 
English translation, p. 208.) 

* Gram art hona grumikarp vrajantam upavasiih paryayenanugaccheyur 
ananugacchantah panardhapapikaip yojanarp dadcyuh- ( Kau . Artha., 
p. 171.) 

J Kgetrikasyiikfjij/atnh ki^cfcram up&v&sAsya va tvajato bijakale dvuda- 
capano dantlah, anyatra dogopanipatavisahyobhyah- (Ibid.) 
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in the Artha-sdstra of Kautalya for cultivators. 1 It appears 
that many persons of the trading class purchased small areas 
of land in the villages and rented them to cirdha-sitikas on 
condition that they would give them half the produce,^ 
a system which has continued down to modern times. 3 
Kutumbins seem to have been people belonging to the 
professional classes, who cultivated land as a subsidiary means 
of livelihood. Kielhorn understood them to be only serfs. 4 


In reality their main professions were oil-pressing, the manu¬ 
facture of various articles, washing, etc. At the same time, 
as a subsidiary profession, they grew vegetables, flowers, 
fruits, etc. The position of these people in society can be 
judged from the Kharapatan plates of Rattaraja, wherein 
he assigned the families of oilmen, gardeners, washermen, etc., 
to his teacher as retinue. 6 Narada defines a kutuinbilca as 
a servant, enjoying the position of housekeeper in a wealthy 
family. 6 Some of these professional classes were considered 
to be impure, as in modern times. As to the sTra-vahaJcas of 
the Brhaspati-smrti , they were perhaps people who cultivated 


1 Karaakasya gramam abhyupetyakurvato grama evntyavam haret. 
Karmakarane karma-vetana-dvigunam hiranyadanam pratyamsa-dvigunaip 
bhakf?ya-peya*dune ca pravahane$u dvigunam amsam dadyat. (Ibid., 
p. 173.) 

Tasyakarane va samahartr-puru^a grisme kar^akanam udvapaip 
karayoyuh. (Ibid., p. 242.) 

Karma-knlanurupam asambha§ita-vetanam. Kar.sakas Basynnurp, gopfi- 
lakas Rarpi§am . . . labhcta. (Ibid., p. 183.) 

2 Ahitasya nagnaa tapanam danda-presanam atikramanarp ca strlniun 
miilya-na^a karam. (Ibid., p. 182.) 

3 “ The people also who engage in this cultivation for a share have in 
general two or threo bigahs, for wliich they pay rent, and employ their 
leisure time in cultivating land for their neighbours fi r one-half of the 
produce, on which account they are called adhiyars ( ardha-hara), or half 
people.’' (Buchanan's Account of Vitiajpur (1832), pp. 234-5.) 

4 EI.j voL iii. No. 44. 

■ Darika kufu(mba)ni ca. Tailika kutumvam(mbam) 1, mrdakara kufum- 
vam(mbam) 1, Kumi)liakara kutumvam(mbam) 1, lajaka-kuf.umvam 
(mbam) 1 . . . (EI. t vol. iii. No. 40.) 

c Arthe^v adhikrto vah syat kufmnbasya tathopari | fcJo'pi kfirmakaro 
jueyab sa ca kautumbikah smrtab* (Xdmda-onrii, p. MO.) 

Karmanta-k$etra-vascna va ku turn bin', m simiinaip .uniprvyot. (A'u'.t. 
Arlha., p. 56.) 
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slra lands. According to Wilson’s Glossary, slra is “ a name 
applied to the lands in a village which are cultivated by the 
hereditary prpprietors or village zamindars themselves as 
their own especial share, either by their own labourers and 
at their own cost, or by tenants at will, not being let in lease 
or farm ” (p. 485, s.v. Sir, Seer). Thus, perhaps the slra- 
vdliakas of the Brhaspati-smrti were tenants-at-will, who 
cultivated the landholder’s own land for a share of the 
produce. They were entitled to one-third of the produce, if 
they cultivated the fields at their own expense ; otherwise, 
being furnished with food, clothes and other necessaries by the 
estate-owner, they were allowed to take only one-fifth share 
of the produce. 1 These slra lands in the time of Kautalya 
were perhaps called sita. When these lands were very 
extensive a supervisor was appointed called sltadhyaksa. 
Unfortunately the status and duties of this person have been 
wholly misinterpreted by some writers. He had to employ 
slaves, labourers, and prisoners ( danda-pratikartr ) to sow the 
seed, and to see that “ the work of the above men shall not 
suffer on account of any want of ploughs ( karsaiia-yantra) 
and other necessary instruments or of bullocks. Nor shall 
there be any delay in procuring to them the assistance of 
blacksmiths, carpenters, borers (; medaka ), rope-makers, as 
well as those who catch snakes, and similar persons ”. 2 
When the crops were ripe he had to arrange for the reaping 
and removal. 3 Income derived from sita (slra) lands was 

1 Tribbiigarp pafica-blm:arri vu, gjimlyat alra-vahak&h | Bhaktacchada- 
bhrtal.i slrad bhagaip grhijlta pancamam. Jata-sasyaf, tri-bhagaip tu 
grhniyad athfibhrtah j BhalJ leehada-bbrtoky anna-va^tra-dunena po?itab. 
{Brliatpali-s.'nrli.) ( Yajiiaratlyi-smrii. Vyavahara, prakarana 16, p. 253.) 

? Bahu-hala-parikj'Htayarp sva-bhumau dasa-karmakara-danda-prati- 
kartrbhir vapayot. Kurgana-yantropakarana-balivardais caiyam asangam 
kurayot. KarubhiB ca karinar.i kui taka-medaka-rajjuvariaka-sarpagrahad- 
ibhi5 oa. Tnjjuin katma-phala-vinipato tat-phala-hanam dapdah. ( Kau . 
Ariha p. 115. English translation, p. 13S.) 

3 Yaiblkalnip ca aaayadi jutaip jatam prave'ayot | Na kreiro atbupayot 
kifioit paltilam api pandiiab. • • • Klialasya prakaran kuryan manclalantc 
Hftmii^ritan , Anagnikaa aodakas ca kbale syub parikarminah. {Kau. Ariha., 

p. 118 .) 
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also called sita} The overseer ( sitadhyahsa ) was allowed 
1,000 panas a month to defray all expenses, as well as to 
maintain him self. 1 2 The sandas (watchmen), vdtas (connected 
with the gardens or the growing of vegetables), go-palas 
(cowherds), (Lasas (slaves), and karma-karas (labourers), when 
employed for the cultivation of sira lands were provided 
with food and clothes, and were paid a nominal sum of one 
and a quarter panas a month. 3 According to Manu labourers, 
carpenters and artisans had to work free once a month for 
the estate-owner ( rdjan ). 4 Owing to this the cultivation of 
slra lands was done very economically. 

Even in those days landowners were tenacious of their 
rights. Kautalya says : —“ No ascetic other than a vdnct - 
prastha (forest-hermit), no company other than the one of 
local birth (sajdtadanyas sanghah), and no guilds of anv 
kind other than local co-operative guilds (samutthdyikdd 
an i/as samaydnubandhali) shall find entrance into the villages 
of the kingdom. Nor shall there be in villages buildings 
(sdldh) intended for sports and plays. Nor, in view of pro¬ 
curing money, free labour, commodities, grains and liquids 
in plenty, shall actors, dancers, singers, drummers, buffoons 
(vag-jivana) and bards (ku&llava) make any disturbance to 
the w'ork of the villagers ; for helpless villagers are always 
dependant and bent upon their fields ? \ 5 He adds, further, that 


1 Sitadhyak$opanitab sasya-varnakos sita. (Ibid., p. 0,’L) 

* Kartantika-naimittika-maukurtika-paurunika-suta-magadhah puro- 

hita-punisas sarvadhyaksds ca sahasrab* (Ibid., 247.) 

3 Sanda-vfita-popala-daaa-kannakarebhyo yathapunisa-parivaparn bhak- 
tam kuryat. Sapadn-panikarp imisarp dadvat. Karmanuriiparn kfirubhyo 
bhakta-vetanam. (Ibid., p. 118.) 

4 Kurtikan Hilpinus caiva 3udraip8 catraopajivinah | 

Ekaikaip karayct karma mdsi unisi mahipatib- 138. (Manu, vii.) 
Vanaprasthud anyab pravrajita-bhdvab sajutiid anyahaanghas siimut- 
thayakad anyas samfty&rmbaiidlto vu n&sya janapadam upaniveiet*. Na 
tatrarama-vihararthab aaliis syuh. 

Nata-nartaua-gayana-vadaka-vagjivana-kuillava va na karrua vigknatp 

kuryub ; iiirasrayatvod gramiindip keotrabhiratatvac ca puruv'ipaip, koea- 
vi^q dravja-dhdnya ra^a-viddlur bhavatlfci. 

(Katt. Art ha ., p. 48 ; English translation, pp 61-2.) 
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commodities shall never be sold where they are grown or 
manufactured. When minerals and other commodities are 
purchased from mines, a fine of 600 panas shall be imposed. 
When flowers or fruits are purchased from flower or fruit 
gardens, a fine of fifty-four panas shall be imposed. When 
vegetables, roots, bulbous roots are purchased from vegetable 
gardens, a fine (of) fifty-one and three-quarter panas shall be 
imposed. WTien any land of grass or grain is purchased 
from a field, a fine of fifty-three panas shall be imposed. 551 
\ share of produce, taxes, fines and other dues were 
actually collected by samantas (estate-owners) and not by 
the ‘ Icing 5 or ruler of the country ( desa ), as generally under¬ 
stood hitherto. According to Manu vegetables, fruit, etc., 
should be supplied to them by the cultivators every day ; 
and artisans, labourers, etc., were to work for them once a 
month entirely free. 1 2 It appears that the number of dues 
levied gradually increased. According to a Prakrta grant 
of the Pallava king Sivaskandavarman these dues were 
not less than eighteen in number. The economic condition 
of the village people can be realized from the tradition that 
milk, grass, firewood, vegetables and so forth had to be 
furnished gratis by the villagers to royal officers and their 
servants. W r ith a view to saving a donee from these trouble¬ 
some dues &ivaskandavarman ordered that “ this garden in 
Chillerkakodumka, which belongs to the Brahmanas, (is to 
be) free from taxes . . . free from the taking of sweet and 
sour nulk . . . free from troubles about salt and sugar, 

1 Juti-bhumigu ca panydnum avikrayah. Khanibhyo dhatu-panya 
danegu gatchatam atyayab- Pugpa-phala-viitobhyab pugpa-phaladane 
catiispancasat-panodandah. Sandebhyab .4aka*mula-kandadano pddonam 
d vip a n c. i .sat - pan o dan dab. K.gctrobhyas sarva-sasyudane tripaucu.sat- 
panali. ( Knu . Artha., p. 113; English translation, pp. 135-6.) 

2 Yat kihoid upi vargasya dapayel kara-aamjfiitan* | 

Vyavahurepa jivantaip raja ragfro prthag janam. 130. 

KaruLin hilpina6 caiva 6udrarn6 catmopajivinab | 

Kkaikaip karayot karma mfisi mdsi mahlpatil,i. 139. ( Manu-zmrti* vii.) 

Kukkuta-flukaram ardham dady&t. Kgudra-pn&avag gad-bhagam. 

Cyo-raahivfiyvatara-khari :;tra§ ca dada-blidgam. (Kau. Artha., p. 243.) 
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Tree from taxes, forced labour . . free from the taking of 
the oxen in succession, free from the taking of grass and 
wood, free from the taking of the vegetables and flowers ; with 
these and other immunities of the eighteen kinds it must be 
exempted and caused to be exempted by the inhabitants of 
the province, by the inhabitants of Apitti and by the inhabi¬ 
tants of Chillerkakodumka 9 \ 1 

Owing to these impositions the tenants and cultivators 
must have been nearly as miserable as the landless labourers. 
There is no doubt, however, that the economic condition 
of the upper and privileged classes (sdmantas) was quite 
different. They were the real owners of their estates, and 
enjoyed many sovereign powers over them. It appears 
probable that the right- of ownership over forests, fisheries and 
mines also originally belonged to them.,) The development 
of such rights may be illustrated by the dues and taxes 
collected at the present day by estate owners in Oudh from 
their tenants. 2 

The abundance of natural products, the scarcity of the 


1 Akara-yollaka-vineai-khaUavajsaip adudlia-dadhi-gahanaip aratthasam- 
vinimkarp alonagulacchobbam akarav’ett-hikoipjallam aparani parabalivad- 
dagahanam atanakatthagahanam aboritaka-suka-pupbagahanarp evamadi 
keki attharasa jati pariharehi. (EL, vol. i, p. 0.) 

2 The following dues and taxes realized by landowners from their tenant* 

and sub-tenants in Oudh may be cited :—1, Xajara dadaharii, 2, Najara 

holi; 3, Najara rani ?tibiba ; 1, Sara khatiyavana ; 5, Hathiyavana ; 0, 

Ghu(javana ; 7, Mutaravana ; 8, Lativuvana ; 9. Najara darvura ; 10, Cauda 
mimaisa; 11, Rakuma earakari ; 12, Saguua; 13, Nuksuna rasunT; 

14, Harajaaa; 15, Bhemta ; 10, Taka bfra ; 17, Nacavana ; 18. Cara I; 
19, C'irai ; 20, Lona ; 21, Paipsa ; 22, Kliasi kauiarl; 23, Carasii; 24, C’adha 
mandira ; 25, Ugahani ruru ; 26, Ugahani rasa ; 27, Kuta malma ; 2S, 
Pha^ila ama ; 29, Katabala ; 30, Vera ; 31, Ur.shaul tarakari; 32, Kali 
mirca, dhania, lahasuna, pyuja, etc.; 33, Tamakbu ; 34, Khaira supart ; 
35, Lakadi; 36, Ladhifi ; 37, Tattu ,* 38, Ganjuvana ; 39, Suia-mala 
vevaki; 40, Canda; 41, Phasai : 42, Marai ; 43, SalabI; 44, Ava pusi; 
45,Tini; 46, Jhau ; 47, Siml a : 4S, Bakavata . 19, Bada ; 50. Hakamalu- 
kana ; 51,Vyaba; 52, Muipha-dikhai: 53, Sicilia da ; 51. Kikuvili: 55, Cana; 
56, Puna ; 57, Kumhada (B uiihan? or Pc thd); 58, Kdtiva ; 59, Kolln'i ; 60. 
Valabari; 61, Caukidarl; 62, Matt i; 63, Renihii : 64, Sorii ; 65, X.aha ; 

66, Caharruma; 67, Oithada; 68, T&nouraouim; 69, Doimpatnrl; 70, 

M 
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metals and the causes aforesaid made it impossible for the 
village people to build stone and brick houses. Thatching 
grass seems to have been obtainable free by the villagers, 
and wood was very cheap. The cost of building a cottage 
in a village may be realized from the fines assessed for damaging 
a wall. According to Kautalya, “ causing damage to a wall 
of another man’s house by knocking shall be fined three panas; 
breaking open or demolishing the same shall be fined six 
paiias, besides the restoration of the wall.” 1 

Villagers and townspeople were in constant danger of fire. 2 
All kinds of preventive measures were in force. There was 
a Strong government order that “ kindling of fire shall be 
prohibited during the two middle-most parts of day time, 
divided into four equal parts during the summer. . . . Masters 
of houses may carry on cooking operations outside their 
houses. . . . Those who work by fire (blacksmiths) shall 
all live together in a single locality. Each house-owner shall 


Taraina; 71, Harji^iya gagari; 72, Cuipgi; 73, Utarai; 74, Dudha ; 
75, Dab!; 76, GhI; 77, Uinta ; 78, Dharavana; 79, Kilika syahi ; 

80, Daval (&araba); 81, Canida aspatala ; 82, Camda madarasa ; 83, Dal- 
alya ; 84, Jhanfi; 85, Tukani; 86, Vyanii ; 87, Juta ; 88, Muciyavana; 
89, Cittki ; 90, Guliil; 91, Nimakari; Kharl binavala; 92, Sirpgari; 
93, Ramg?u ; 94, Suta; 95, Palahga ; 96, LoharaT ; 97, Bada dina; 
98, Caipda kavi ; 99, Harl; 100, Khcla tamaSa; 101, Dhunakai; 102, 
Bhita ; 103, Haka uparahatl; 104, Tumandari ; 105, Muipja patavaja ; 
.106, Garpdara; 107, I mall; 108, Khinni; 109, Kaserfi ; 110, Jalapana ; 
111, Mitfiul batasd ; 112, Vayal (I)amdidarl) ; 113, Bajiii ; 114, Muinrjana, 
chodana, etc.; 115, Ghatavalu ; 116, Bai}i«arahi; 117, Amaruda, Nimbu- 
etc.; 118, Bhaslda ; 119, Mamakhl or Goipda ; 120, Samfma tallukcdur! ; 
121, Tha^hav&ta ; 122, Gh&ta; 123, Katha ; 124, Punnl; 125, Mahati; 
126, Mukhiyu gTri; 127, Patavaraglrl; 128, Bhusii ugahani; 129, Cauki, 
dari; 130, BhujftI; 131, Karabi; 132, Payula; 133, Najaradasti; 134, 
LakaVba Bujara ; 135, Kaiptjll; 136, Marhali; 137, Haka inalikana ; 

138, Gudaiti; 139, NahanagI; 140, Aphara ; 141, Tauliil; 142, Begarl; 
143, Bcgara hukkuma : oto. 

1 Para-kudyam abkigbutena k&obhayatas fcripano dai.ulah. 
Chcdana-bhodano yatpaiiab pratTkdra6 oa. 

(Kan. Artfw., p. 196 ; English translation, p. 244).) 

* Daivany astau mahabhayuni—agnir udakuin . . . raksuqasiti. 

Tobhyo janapa«laip rok?"t. (Kou. Arth't., p. 207.) 
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ever be present (at nigbt) at the door of his own house A 
(Kau. Aiika., Eng. trans., pp. 176-7). Besides these measures 
everyone was obliged to give help when a fire broke out, 
and the man who set a house or a village on fire was thrown 
into the same fire. 2 Villagers were to sleep outside their 
houses in summer, and to observe all kinds of preventive 
measures. 3 Natural and economic forces were so powerful 


against the making of stone or brick houses in villages that 
the idea had seldom struck anyone at that period. Even in 
modern times in the Bijnor district economic causes, combined 
with the cheapness of thatch and bamboos, deter the villagers 
from changing their thatched huts into brick houses. Babur 
also observed that “ in Hindustan hamlets and villages, towns 
indeed, are depopulated and set up in a moment! If the 
people of a large town, one inhabited for years even, flee 
from it, they do it in such a way that not a sign or trace of 
them remains in a day or a day and a half. On the other hand, 
if they fix their eyes on a place in which to settle, they need 
not dig water-courses or construct dams because their crops 
are all rain-grown, and as the population of Hindustan is 
unlimited, it swarms in. They make a tank or dig a well ; 
they need not build houses or set up walls— fchas -grass 
abounds, wood is unlimited, huts are made, and straightway 


there is a village or a town ! ” 4 

Further, it appears that the system of drainage in towns and 
villages was primitive. The sullage water from the houses 


1 Agni pratikaraip ca griemc. Madhyamayor ahna6 caturbhagayob. 

Ast&bhago'gni-dandah* Bahir adhiSrayanaip va knryub . . . 

Agni-jTvina ekasthiin vasayot. Sva-grha-pradv*re#u grha-avamino 
vaseyub* ♦ • * {Kau. Ariha p. 145.) 

a PradTpt-ara anabhidhuvato grhasvamino dvadafia ,-papo dapdah. . . . 
Pramadad diptesu catu$pane:i.4at—papo dancjah- (Kau. Ariha., p. 145.) 

Pradipiko’cnina badhyab- (Ibid.) 

* Grl?me bahir adhi^rayaparp ra koryub- Da6a-muJi-aaipgrahonft - 
dhMbita va. Nagank.vpranidhav agni-prati^dho vyakhyatab- • . .(Ibid., 
p. 207.) 

* The Babur -nnm i in English ( Memoirs of Babur) by A. 8. Boveridgo 
vol. ii. p. 488. 
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often flowed into the lanes. 1 Bulls were set free to roam 
about, as in modern days. 2 There were no arrangements for 
lighting the town at night. We have an interesting descrip¬ 
tion of the difficulty and danger of going about to visit friends 
at night. 3 Although watchmen were on guard to protect 
the inhabitants from thieves, 4 life seems to have been unsafe 
for those who had enemies. The popular amusements were 
gambling, dancing, drinking and resort to brothels. The royal 
quarter was regarded as particularly dangerous, especially 
in the early hours of the morning, when courtiers, attendants 
and prostitutes, often quite drunk, were wont to return to 
their homes. 5 Dogs appear to have been employed to guard 
the shops at night. 6 

The following description by the Chinese traveller gives 
a fairly good idea of the economic condition of ancient India:— 

“ The towns and villages have inner gates ; the walls are 
wide and liigh ; the streets and lanes are tortuous, and the 
roads winding. The thoroughfares are dirty and the stalls 
arranged on both sides of the road with appropriate signs. 
Butchers, fishers, dancers, executioners and scavengers, and 
so on, have their abodes without the city. In coming and 
going these persons are bound to keep on the left side of 
the road till they arrive at their homes. Their houses are 




1 Ayami tandulodaka-pravaha rathya. Loha-kataha-parivartana-krsna- 
£firfi -krla-vi4<‘?ukeva yuvaf v adhikataraip £obhatc bhiimih. ( Mfcchabitika , 
p. 12.) 

2 Nai^ara-oat vara* vj^abha iva romanthavamann -• tisthdmi. (Ibid., p. 19.) 

3 Bhava bhava baliya-i khalv andhakdre ma^a-ra.^i-pravigtova masi- 
Kiitika dr^yamanaiva prana?ta vasantasena. (Ibid., p. 30.) 

Vitah. Aho balav tu andhakdrah. Tathd hi : Aioka-vi&ila mo sahasd 
timira-praveda*vicchinnd | Unraflitapi drst-ir nimilitovandhakurona. (Ibid., 
P- 30.) 

* Ayo pada 6abda iva mfi naiaa raksin.ah. (Ibid., p. 105.) 

5 Bbo na garai*y&my anyab ko'pi prayujyatfim. . . . Anyac oaiviiaydip 
prado 9a*Ycl&y&m iha rdjamdrge gaiiika*vitas co(.Ah on, rajnvallabhdl.i 
pnrugdb paipcarunti. Tasm&n manrjfika-lubdhasyova kala sarpasya 
mCtgika hdbkixmikhdpatito vadhya iddntip bhavi^yamJ. . . . (Ibid., p. 25.) 

• Blio vayunya fipavantara ralbvu-vibb:!-efu Mikhu’p kukkurd api 
nuptab. (Ibid., p. 95.) 



surrounded by low walls, and form the suburbs. The earth 
being soft and muddy, the walls of the towns are mostly 
built of brick or tiles. The towers on the walls are constructed 
of wood or bamboo ; the houses have balconies and belvederes, 
which are made of wood, with a coating of lime and mortar, 
and covered with tiles. The different buildings have the same 
form as those in China : bushes or dry branches, or tiles, 
or boards are used for covering them. The walls are covered 
with lime and mud, mixed with cow’s dung for purity.” 
(Beal, Si-yu-Jci , vol. i, pp. 73-4.) 
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APPENDIX A 

Tho Mulyadhyaya-partAisfa (MS.) 

Atha mfdyadhyaya-pari&gtam. Dvatrirp^at-panika gava6 catuh-^ 
kargapano varah. Vrge ga£ kargiipanaka ag^av anaduhi smrtuh- Dasa 
kargapapo dLcnor a6ve pamca*da6aiva tu. Hiranye korgapanakuh papa 
nava tathadhikah- Vastre kargapanaS ehage’gtau pana dvadasavike. 
Vr?alyam atha paficaian mulyarp kargapanah smrtah. Nigkeyam panca* 
6adeva syad gaje panca-sat ani tu. Panca kargapana prokta dolayarn gad 
rathe tatha. Grhe’gtau kargupanakas tamre kargapanah smrtah- (tamre 
kargc panali smrtah). Tamre karge’pi ca pana iti rnulya prakalpanu. 
Adhikarp kalpaycn mfdyani no nyunarp vittanusaratah iti mCUyidhyayuh 
iti dak gin a. 

Commentary No. 1 begins :— 

Vigayaka avaSyadiine rnukhya saipbhave ya . . . panca-pakgah* 

Commentary No. 2 begins:— 

&ri-gopalain gopa-gopI-paritarp» natva samyak 6ri-gurun jiva-devan. 
Mulyidhyaye bhagyam etad vidhatte gopala 6ri-yajfiikanam hitartham. 
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